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NEWS OF THE*® WEEK. 


—»— 


Government is under a new embarrassment. The Khedive 

of Egypt has struck his stroke, and terminated the Anglo- 
French Protectorate. Moved, it is believed, by dislike to Mr. Wil- 
son's forthcoming budget, which was based on the suppression of 
the Army and a reduction in the interest on all debts, except the 
preference debt, which, for some inexplicable reason, was exempted, 
he on Monday called the Eurcpean Consuls-General together, 














’ gnd informed them that he could pay his coupons, that Egypt 


called for a national administration, and that consequently he 
should dismiss the European Ministers. Mr. R. Wilson and 
M. de Blignitres refused to resign, but mevertheless the Khedive 
formed a native Ministry, and hasythrough them, resumed the 
direct and absolute control of affairs. The excitement in Paris 
on the receipt of the news was at first violent, the Bondholders 
calling for immediate measures of coercion. But the diffi- 
culties of action are many; the English Government is in- 
disposed to more expeditions; and it is generally understood 
that the two Powers will only press the Sultan to remove the 
Khedive. It is, however, reported that Ismail has secured 
himself at Constantinople, and it is most improbable that he 
would have acted without some assurance from that quarter. 


It should not be forgotten that the Khedive is very powerful 
in Constantinople. He is the only vassal remaining who 
actually sends troops when his Sovereign is in difficulty ; he 
can provide a large gum occasionally, when the ‘Sultan needs 
immediate cash; and he understands the by-ways of the 
Seraglio as no European Ambassador can. The Porte 
might remove him, if it were able to reduce Egypt to its 
Old rank as a province, but it will scarcely remove him 
in order to increase British influence in a Mussulman country. 
As to the Bondholders, Turkey would be glad if Egypt repu- 
diated, as more money would be left to send to Constantinople. 
Indéed, it is difficult t0 sé¢e why, iffrepudiation is tried at all, 
the tribute should not onceagain be paid in cash, and annexed, 
as it was before the Crimean war, for the benefit of the Sultan’s 
privy purse. Of course the Porte will yield, if thesbondhoiders 
outbid the Khedive, or if direct menace is applied; but the bond- 
holders cannot raise funds, and menace to Turks is inconsistent 
with the whole policy of Lord Beaconsfield. The difficulties of 
action, as suggested elsewhere, are so serious, that we should not 
wonder if Ismail were left in possession of the field, with his 
Fellaheen at his mercy, his revenue restored by repudiation, and 
himself at the height of his prestige. It is mortifying for France, 
—but there is Bismarck’; and for England,—but there are Yakoob 
Khan and Cetewayo. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday cynically acknowledges 
that the pretence of caring for Egypt on philanthropic or Im- 
perial grounds is mere pretence. It says, in Egypt, “ The finan- 
cial situation is the whole situation. What else is there in 
Egypt to interest anybody, but the results of the Mhedive’s 


financial misgovernment ? . . . . . For what purpose, what end, 


have the Powers»interfered outside the region of financial 
administration? _ None whatever.” In other words, British 
policy in Egypt for the past two years has not had in view the 
interests of Great Britain, which are exclusively political, or the 
interests of the people of Egypt, which demand total repudia- 
tion, but only the interests of the Bondholders. The statement 
has not been made so plainly before, and will, we’ suspect, be 
repudiated by her Majésty’s Government with some emphasis. 
They may have accepted, but will hardly avow, the réle of bum- 
bailiffs. ODES I! 

Garibaldi has left Caprera on a visit to Rome, and has been 
received there as only Garibaldi is received, the vast crowd 
hushing‘itself, as the whisper went round that he was ill. His 
arrival has excited a degree of consternation which is stil] un- 
explained, as he is apparently too ill for action. There is a 
report, however, that this is a feint, and that he has left 
Caprera in order to Command an army gathered under 
pretext of a project of colonisation in order to land in Albania, 
and commence the second task of his life,—the enfranchisement 
of the Greeks. Gf&ribaldi has thousands of enthusiastic 
admirers on the other side of the Adriatic, and his landing in 
the Gulf of Arta would be the signal for an uprising which 
would shake the power of the Turks throughout their Greek 
possessions. The rumour may be entirely unfounded, as the 
hero is evidently ill; but he has addressed a letter to a Roman 
journal, in which there is evidence of strong antipathy to the 
Depretis Ministry, and a curious tone of menace towards the 
dynasty, which is told that it is on its trial, that the people 
suffer more than under the old tyrannies, and that Monarchy 
in Italy may not be eternal. It would seem probable that Gari- 
baldi has some definite design in his mind, but its nature has 
been hidden in the secrecy which, in spite of his childlikeness, 
the old naval captain knows perfectly well how to preserve. 


The British Army just now has a disaster a week. Last 
week, a troop'in a crack regiment of cavalry was drowned in 
Afghanistan, and this week some sixty men of the 80th have 
been slaughtered in the Transvaal. The accounts are wholly 
contradictory, but Lord Chelmsford’s is the most intelligible. 
He reports that a party of some seventy men of the 80th were 
sent from Luneberg to escort eighteen waggons of ammunition 
coming from Derby. On their return they halted on the bank 
of the Istombi, which they found swollen, and remained there 
for three days, putting their waggotis in “laager,” but appar- 
ently neglecting to watch. At all events, Umbelini, the Swazi 
chief, in league with Cetewayo, Umbelini being only five miles 
off, stole down on them with 4,000 men, surprised the camp, and 
killed, it is believed, sixty’ of the soldiers. A few escaped 
across to the other side of the river, where a small party, under 
Lieutenant Harward, kept up an ineffectual fire in aid of their 
comrades. Captain Moriarty, in command, was killed, and Mr. 
Cobbin, a colonial surgeon of much reputation for humanity and 
skill. The affair requires explanation, but the slaughter was 
apparently due to want of Watchfulness, as, if the Swazis could 
move through the mist reported to have fallen, so could pickets. 
Yet the first warming of attack was a shot fired by asentry close 
to the waggons, and only twenty-five of the enemy were slain,— 
a very different story from that of Rorke’s Drift. . 


Mr. Richard on Monday asked Sir M. Hicks-Beach whether 
Cetewayo had declared to the Government of Natal that he 
had never desired the war, that he had conceded all Sir 
B. Frere’s original demands, and that he was ready to make 
peace P The Colonial Secretary replied that such a mes- 
sage had been sent to Bishop Schroeder, with the addi- 
tional statement that Isandlana was an accident; but Cete- 
wayo’s, professions were not believed on the spot. Any real 
proposal for the submission of the Zulu King would be enter- 
tained, but it was necessary for the safety of the Colonies that 








itshould be complete. We do not quite see this, if Cetewayo 
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will agree to reduce his army to 10,000 men, but it is at pre- 
sent useless to talk of negotiations. They cannot begin to any 
practical purpose until the column about to relieve Ekowe has 
succeeded or failed. It is stated on authority that news of the 
relief, which was to begin on March 28th, will reach St. 
Vincent on Wednesday, and of course, be in London by telegraph 
on that day. 





A very odd statement came from Bombay through Reuter 
on Thursday. It is affirmed, on the authority of a messenger 
from Cabul, a native of course, that Yakoob Khan has broken 
off all negotiations, because the British demanded the annexa- 
tion of Cabul, leaving only Herat to Yakoob Khan. ‘That, 
as it stands, is absurd; but it is quite possible that Lord 
Lytton, with his fondness for coups de thédtre, demanded per- 
mission to occupy Cabul, as proof to all India of his success, 
and that he was refused. Everything is said to be ready for an 
advance on Cabul, and reconnaissances from Jellalabad have 
already been made; but Sir Stafford Northcote solemnly 
affirmed on Friday week that it was most improbable we should 
move oh Cabul before Parliament reassembled, and that the 
Viceroy distinctly understood that he was not to advance with- 
out orders from home. It is not certain, therefore, that an ad- 
vance will be made, though the Army is chafing under the 
delay, and Lord Lytton so anxious, that the India House has 
been compelled, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer admits, to 
fetter him with peremptory instructions. This Government 
trusts its men thoroughly, and to prove it, sends them written 
orders not to use their own discretion. 


Prince Bismarck’s new tariff has been elaborated by the 
Tariff Commission, has passed the Federal Council, and 
will, it is believed, be accepted, after a short struggle, 
by the German Parliament. It is excessively detailed and 
elaborate, but its main principles appear to be that the duties on 
tea and coffee are doubled, on sugar raised to three halfpence a 
pound, and on petroleum so increased as to produce an extra 
£600,000; whilst almost every article of import, and especially 
of colonial produce, is subjected to some duty. Wheat is taxed 
a shilling for 220]b., or say, roughly, 2s.4d. a quarter; barley 
and maize, half as much; hops, 10s. per cwt.; and even butter 
comes in for its tax of a halfpenny a pound, while it is curious 
and characteristic that foreign milk is taxed as highly as French 
brandy. Pig-iron is to be taxed 1s. per 220 lb., and the duty 
on wrought-iron is raised till the local manufacturers think 
they will be exempt from English competition. The idea, in 
fact, has evidently been to raise a great revenue from luxuries, 
and to sweeten the pill by giving all German interests, including 
the farmer, some protection. The exports of any nation which 
may impose a differential duty on German articles may be 
raised to double the tariff figures, a provision added at the last 
moment, which seems to prove that the Chantellor expects a 
war of tariffs. It is possible that the new taxes will yield the 
revenue Prince Bismarck hopes for, but we fear he has under- 
rated German economy, while the increased cost of all eatables 
will be severely felt in the cities. It is, however, nearly certain 
that the experiment will be tried. 


The arrangement for the mixed oeeupation of East Roumelia 
hangs fire. The Turkish Government, though willing to yield, 
wishes to be paid for yielding, and there is nobody to pay it; while 
Germany, France, and Italy decline to send troops to carry out 
the project. The Russians are ready, and the Austrians, but 
the English are unwilling to apply pressure at Constantinople. 
Other proposals are, therefore, it is said, under discussion, one of 
which is that East Roumelia should be governed by a Turkish 
Governor, with an International Commission as his Council; but 
meanwhile nothing is done, and the time is slipping rapidly 
away. May 4th is the date fixed for the evacuation of the 
province by the Russian troops, and if they depart before they 
are replaced the province will rise in insurrection, and the 
whole Eastern Question will be reopened. The Bulgarians, how- 
ever, are hurrying on the arrangements for the election of their 
Prince, and it is just possible that when he is elected, the Porte 
in despair may appoint himGovernor-General of East Roumelia. 
Suppose at the last moment Russia offers the indemnity, which 
she can never hope to get, as the price of this concession. © 





The last hope of the unfortunate Trustees who happen to 
hold shares in the City of Glasgow Bank among their trust 
property has disappeared. On Monday, the Law Lords—seven 


Cairns said, it was “impossible adequately to express thei 
sympathy with those who had been overwhelmed by 
incurred for the benefit of others,” the law was clear, and the 
trustees must be pronounced shareholders, with yi: 
liability. It was incompetent for the Directors of the 
Bank to transfer the shares to them upon any other 
dition, and the unbroken weight of judicial decisions 
upon that side. The liquidators upon receipt of 
decision immediately issued a call for £2,250 @ 
which will, of course, ruin all but a few share 
who will subsequently be struck by a still heavier eall, 
There is, in fact, no hope for any shareholder or trugtee jn 
institution. The total amount to be made up beyond the assets 
exceeds, the liquidators say, £6,000,000, while no project of 
compromise has had the smallest success. Indeed, it ig 
doubtful if a compromise is legally possible, the largest creditor 
being corporations, which, in the interest of their own 
holders, must exact every penny. It is stated that the panic 
among trustees created by the decision has led to the most pre. 
cipitate sales of Bank shares, but the fall in them has net been 
of the rapid character that might have been expected. 


de 





The London School Board have made a reply to the attack 
of the Education Department on their premature contracts, 
which appears to placethe Department rather than the School 
Board in the wrong. In brief, this answer is that the Depart. 
ment, by a letter dated 27th January, 1875, entered into, 
special arrangement with the School Board in relation to 
authorising temporary loans for contracts, which has always 
hitherto been adhered to, and which was adhered to by 
the Board in the cases complained of. This 
ment was that when a rough estimate, verified by the 
surveyor and architect of the School Board; and including 
the cost of the site, the buildings and the fittings, the archi- 
tect’s commission, and the law charges had been submitted to 
the Board and approved, the Department would be prepared 
“to recommend the Public Works Loan Commission to make 
a loan to the School Board to the extent of three-fourths of the 
estimated cost, provided that such recommendation does not 
exceed £10 per child, te be accommodated in the school build- 
ings ;” and the School Board maintain that in the cases com- 
plained of, the Department had departed from this arrange. 
ment, and, having approved the rough estimates and tenders, 
delayed making the recommendations needful to supply the 
Board with ready money for going to work. If this be an 
accurate account of the matter, the censure passed by the 
Education Department on the London School Board will 
fall back on themselves. 


The prisoners in custody on suspicion of being concerned in 
the murder of Mrs. Thomas at Richmond on the 2nd March 
were brought up before the Richmond magistrates on 
Wednesday, “when a good deal of evidence was taken, 
resulting, of course, only in a remand. The tendency of 
the new part of the evidence was, however, rather favourable 
than otherwise to the male prisoner, Church, as showing that 
he, with the man named Porter, who had also known Katherine 
Webster at Hammersmith, had, on Friday, the 21st March,— 
three days after the uncompleted attempt to remove the 
furniture from Mrs. Thomas’s house, and after the dis- 
appearance of Katherine . Webster,—voluntarily presented 
themselves at the house of a friend of the late Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Charles Menhinick, to which they had been 
guided by a letter found amongst Mrs. Thomas’s property, 
to make inquiries concerning Mrs. Thomas, and to relate what 
they knew of the person and proceedings of Katherine Webster, 
who had assumed the name of Mrs. Thomas in her dealings 
with them. Whether the statement made to Mr. Menhinick be 
strictly true or not, it shows, at least, that three days after the 
flight of Katherine Webster, Church, instead of making any 
attempt to escape was, on the contrary, promoting inquiry,—a 
course certainly more like that of a man who had not been 
associated in the worst part of the business, than that of a 
principal in the crime,—unless it were of a very deep and cool- 
headed principal indeed. 


The world has taken a profound interest during the last week 
in the action for libel brought by a lady’s-maid, Jane Jones, 
against the Duchess of Westminster, for writing, in answer to an 
application concerning her character, that when in the service of 





being present—decided unanimously that although, as Lord 





the Duchess, she had gone “ quite out of her mind,” after being told 
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shat the Duchess was intending to get a foreign lady’s-maid in her 
It was clear from the first that the Duchess’s communi- 
> was really a privileged one, and that unless it could be 
ere that in her account of her former lady’s-maid she 
had falsified something with intent to injure her, the Duchess of 
Westminster's defence was quite sufficient. But the cross- 
‘nation of a live Duchess in Court is a rare treat 
to the British public, and the sang-froid with which 
she admitted that she was willing to give her former 
lady’s-maid a fresh chance, at the cost of suppressing the 
story of the annoyances suffered from her, so long as the 
nert employer was not of her ownkith and kin, added piquancy 
tothe case. After three days’ trial, the verdict went for the 
Duke and Duchess, but not till the public had been much 
ifed by discovering that a Duchess can write very slovenly 
letters, and that on her principles, neighbourliness is thus 
nated,—first, take care of your own family; next, of your 
discharged lady’s-maid; and lastly only, of strangers, even 
though they be of your own order. 


Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, the author of the successful book 
which we recently reviewed, called “A History of Our Own 
Times,” has been returned without a contest for the county of 
Longford, in the place of Mr. Myles O'Reilly, who has accepted 
an educational post in Ireland. Mr. Justin M‘Carthy is, we 
regret to say, a Home-ruler—has, indeed, been a sincere Home- 
ruler for a great many years—a condition, no doubt, sine qua 
non of an uncontested election for an Irish county; but he is 
also an acute and thinking man, a successful writer, and a sin- 
cere Liberal. Let us hope he may be able to breathe some- 
thing like thought and statesmanship into the rather chaotic 
and irrational knot of politicians to which it has pleased him to 
unite himself. 





It has been proposed in Bristol to erect an appropriate 
memorial to the late Miss Catherine Winkworth, the translator 
of the “ Theologia Germanica,” the “ Lyra Germanica,” and the 
eonstant friend of the higher education of women, by founding a 
Winkworth Scholarship, at some one of the schools for giving 
this higher education,—a kind of tablet to her memory, which 
will certainly be more effectual, interesting, and beneficent, 
if not more enduring, than that which it is also proposed to 
erect in Bristol Cathedral. The sum required for these joint 
objects will be at least a thousand pounds, of which about half 
is already raised. It would be hard to propose a more useful 
project in itself, or a more fitting tribute to the memory of a 
refined and cultivated, as well as devoted friend of true sweet- 
ness and true light. Subscriptions to the “ Catherine Wink- 
worth Memorial Fund” may be sent to the Clifton branch of 
the Bristol Old Bank. 


It is stated that a successful burglar, who escaped with- 
out detection, has, after four years’ use of his spoil, 
made restitution of it to the person robbed,—Mr. Gibbons, 
an extensive agriculturist and corn-dealer, near Alton,— 
with interest at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum. The 
burglar, whoever he was, took the money, according to 
his own account of the matter, to Australia, invested it well, 
and now is able to make restitution of the forced loan, which he 
accompanies with an entreaty for pardon for a crime com- 
mitted ina moment of desperation. We are not sure that the 
publication of the story was very wise ; not that it is likely to 
encourage people to wink at burglaries, as though they might 
turn out an unusually good species of investment—better 
even than Egyptian bonds,—for burglaries of this type 
are hardly to be expected. But it may encourage miserable 
people whose characters are just on the turn, to commit 
burglaries, in the hope of bringing them to as successful 
an issue, moral as well as physical, as this. No one is 
more sanguine than a man who is going wrong, that his single 
act of wrong-doing will enable him to pull himself together, and 
go right for evermore. And a single apparent precedent will 
make such men more sanguine than ever. What they ought 
really to be struck with, is the almost unprecedented character 
of such a precedent. If recoveries of this kind were not all but 
beyond the bounds of possibility, we should hear of them often 
enough. The resolve to make such restitution is certainly com- 
mon enough, in the beginning of criminal careers. 


Dr. Newman received yesterday week an address of congratu- 
lation, on his elevation to the Cardinalate, from the Irish Catho- 
lic Members of Parliament, and replied to their address in that 


inimitable style of perfectly unstudied simplicity and delicacy 
which makes it seem that not a word, hardly even the place of a 
word, could be altered without a jar, or without interposing a film 
between the mind of the hearer and the minds of those addressed. 
Dr. Newman told the Irish Catholics, what many of us have pro- 
bably heard with surprise, that he only offered to remain with the 
Irish Catholic University for seven years, and that he left when 
the seven years had expired, “ from the necessities of his own con- 
gregation at Birmingham,” that is, because the Oratory of which 
he was the head needed his presence. His testimony to the cordial 
kindness and generous help of the Irish Catholics was hearty and 
touching, and his gratitude that a silent memory should have been 
cherished amongst strangers “of a person who can only be 
said to have meant well, though he did little,” was as fresh as if 
his services to Catholicism, and indirectly, therefore, to Irish 
Catholics, had been limited by his services to Irish University 
education (which were not small). Irish Catholics are far too 
intelligent not to feel that the service which Dr. Newman has 
rendered to their Church, if it were limited only to proving that 
so large and original a mind can move with ease and freedom 
within the circle of her beliefs, is hardly measurable by ordinary 
standards of moral value. 





A great effort is being made so to organise the profession of 
Teaching that competent teachers, like competent medical men, 
shall in future be distinguishable by a diploma. A Bill 
introduced by Dr. Lyon Playfair, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
A. Mills, and Lord Francis Hervey, proposes to create a 
Register of the teachers in intermediate schools, on which 
all teachers employed in intermediate schools at the date 
of the passing of the Bill may claim to be enrolled. 
For the future, however, a new teacher in an intermediate 
school is not to obtain his or her place on the Register 
without gaining a degree, or some other certificate of com- 
petence, and teachers not on the register are to lose all legal 
claim for the recovery of arrearsof pay. The Bill is, to say the 
least, premature. For some time to come at least, such a 
measure would probably exclude almost as many competent as 
incompetent persons from the teaching profession, and danger- 
ously limit the competition of able but irregularly-educated 
teachers. A time may, perhaps, come when such a Bill would 
be safe. At present, we are sure that both in relation to the 
male and female teachers of the country, it would be very 
mischievous. 


A curious account was published early in the week of the 
election of the new Bishop of Toronto,—the result of the con- 
test between High Church and Low Church being that a very 
moderate Low Churchman, Archdeacon Sweatman, was at last 
agreed upon, the consideration for the acquiescence of the 
High Churchmen being that it was conceded that “ the Church 
Association, a local Evangelical society, which had organised the 
contest, should be dissolved.”” The Venerable Arthur Sweatman 
is spoken of even by a High Churchman as “a fine scholar, a 
gentleman of very fine feeling, and very lovable,” so we suppose 
in this case no harm is done. Still, popular elections which lead 
to “ compromises ” between one party and the other, are but too 
likely often to result in the election of men of no weight; and 
this is, to our minds, a real difficulty in adapting successfully 
the principle of popular election to an episcopal form of 
government. 


Or, at least, the only way of doing so successfully is for the 
Archbishops and Bishops themselves to be penetrated with 
sympathy for the people. If we may trust the rumour that the 
parishioners of Rivington, in the diocese of Manchester, with 
whom the election of the next incumbent lies, have deter- 
mined to ask their Bishop,—whose admirable letter to them 
cn the subject of the duty they had to perform had won 
their hearts,—to nominate the incumbent, only reserving to 
themselves the right of confirming the nomination, here is 
a solution of the difficulty at once. An Archbishop or Bishop 
whom the people can heartily trust is far more fitted to 
name good pastors for the people, than they are to select 
for themselves amongst eager canvassers. Only, at present, 
the Archbishops and Bishops whom the people can heartily 
trust are, unfortunately, so very few. But of these few Bishops, 
Bishop Fraser is facile princeps. 


Consols were on Thursday 98 to 98,4;, and the Bank dropped 








its rate to 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE EGYPTIAN MUDDLE. 


ig is a very odd destiny for a strong man always to be 

kicked by the little boys, and never to be able to punish 
them at once, but that seems to be the destiny of this Govern- 
ment. It is very grand to Russia, and very patronising to the 
Sultan, and very superb towards India, but the little people 
who actually hit it put it in great perplexity. A Zulu chief 
at the other end of Africa gives the “splendid and high- 
spirited ” Government a punch in the ribs, which makes it 
feel quite sick ; an Afghan sheik in the Central-Asian desert 
compels it to begin a chase as fruitless and exhausting as that 
of a policeman after a small boy, and it is as helpless as 
the policeman; and a Turkish Pasha orders it, with the most 
impudent calmness, out of his district, and it does not 
know what to do. We can hardly imagine a worse em- 
barrassment for a weak Government with no inventive- 
ness, than this which the Khedive has produced. The 
Government only two years ago was placed in a position in 
which it might have annexed Egypt, with the full consent of 
all Europe except France, to its own great security, to the 
delight of civilised men, and to the direct relief of suffering 
humanity. France, however, objected, and the British Govern- 
ment, being too timid to defy France, and too wanting in in- 
ventiveness to discover a compensation satisfactory to France, 
allowed iteelf to be dragged into a very embarrassing and 
slightly degrading position. The French Government had to 
cope with a difficulty which has frequently in its history 
deflected its action most injuriously. It was afraid of creat- 
ing a monetary crisis in Paris. Some of the most im- 
portant of the mushroom financing companies which sprang 
up under the Empire, and which still number politicians among 
their shareholders, had lent money to the Khedive at 
usurious interest, and would, if this money were not repaid, 
be in difficulties great enough to produce financial commotion. 
They pressed the Government of Versailles, which, to avoid 
trouble, decided that the Khedive must be forced to pay his 
debits; and ultimately compelled the British Government— 
which, to do it justice, was most reluctant—to join in a 
weakly conceived plan for securing Egyptian solvency. Egypt 
was to be regenerated, and its Treasury made safe, by compel- 
ling the Khedive to delegate his powers to a Cabinet on 
which an English and a French official of the second class, 
had seats as Ministers; while an adroit Armenian who 
knew Egypt, was, as Premier, to furnish local information. 
The Khedive, in consideration of a loan of eight millions, 
agreed with a chuckle to this device, and the scheme was 
praised by his creditors to the skies. It did not, however, 
work. Mr. Wilson and M. de Bligniéres desired to govern 
well, but they were appointed on the tacit condition that they 
should first of all satisfy the Bondholders ; and as the Bond- 
holders’ claim amounted to a tax of thirty-five shillings an 
acre on every cultivated acre in Egypt, they could not keep 
their contract and remedy oppression too. They had, more- 
over, no physical force behind them; they could not do the 
smallest thing except through the Armenian Premier, or the 
Turkish Home Secretary, and the Khedive was still, in 
the people’s eyes, the legitimate Sovereign. The Khedive, an 
ordinary Turkish Pasha of ability, who regards his dominion asa 
property to be drained, saw this from the first, grew restive at 
seeing the revenue spent on his creditors while he got nothing, 
and on the first opportunity insisted, through an arranged 
émeute, on dismissing the Premier. The financing creditors 
took the alarm, and again the French Government induced the 
British Government to join it in an “ identical note,” or written 
menace, which amounted to this,—that they did not care 
who was Premier, but that the Khedive must take his 
orders from their agents, at his own Council Board. The 
Khedive agreed, as usual, but he had begun to feel his 
strength, and when the English Finance Minister—a perfectly 
honest, though not original man—who was becoming im- 
patient of the villainous oppression of the people, proposed to 
reduce the interest on the Debt, and give the peasantry 
a little breathing-time, the Khedive exerted his legal powers, 
dismissed the English and French Ministers, and took back all 
authority into his own hands. Whether he broke his word in 


so doing or not is doubtful, and of very little importance, 
though, as we read the papers, his only written agreement was, 
if he dismissed the Frenchman to dismiss the Englishman 
also, an agreement strictly kept. 


What is certain is that he 


sat —_ — 

threw off the joint Protectorate, that he announced his ; 
dependence in the most palpable way, and that he left 
Britain and France to do their best or worst. With brill 
cunning, however, he made one final effort to conciliate te 
most dangerous foes, and declared that he would pay u he 
Floating Debt, which is held by influential Frenchie Ot 
would pay his coupons long enough to allow the fin + 
speculators of Paris and London to “ unload,” by sellin 
bonds to ignorant poor folk everywhere. the 

The net result, therefore, of the “spirited policy ” of th 
Beaconsfield Government is that they have secured no hold 
Egypt, which is essential, indeed almost vital, to our Adelie 
position ; that they have obtained nothing for the Fellaheen, 
who were starved under the Protectorate for the benefit of the 
usurers, and will be starved under Ismail for his luxuries and 
whims; that they have gained nothing for the Bond 
holders—who, however, do not matter, usurers who lend 
money to tyrants at fourteen per cent. being, at best 
men who speculate in a “sporting” reversion which 
know they may lose ;—that they have given plausible ground 
for complaint as to British good-faith in pecuniary affair. 
and that they have received an open affront in the face of the 
whole world, an affront which, if they are finally beaten, wil 
extinguish their influence in Egypt. And now what are they 
todo? It is easy to perceive what a strong Government, a 
Government like that of Lord Palmerston, would do, Tt 
would inform France that the situation was unendurable, offer 
the best terms it could devise, but act, even if the terms 
were refused, and reduce Egypt in three months to a quiet 
and orderly Viceroyalty, acknowledging so much of the 
Debt as Egypt had actually received, that is, about fifty 
millions, at three per cent. The British Empire would 
then be in possession of its own door ; the Fellaheen would be 
protected ; civilisation would have another magnificent pro- 
vince; and the Bondholders would receive much more than 
they are entitled to. This Government, however, has been 
defied by a Zulu chief and an Afghan sheik, has got up an 
internecine quarrel with Russia, has lost its influence in 
Constantinople, has not the courage even to fill its own 
Treasury, but renews its bills like a feeble spendthrift ; and 
has, therefore, no strength left for any straightforward policy 
anywhere. Then what is it todo? According to statements 
which must be officious if not official, it is going first of all to 
*“ remonstrate” with the Khedive, in a severe letter, which will 
be as well written as an article in the Saturday Review, and 
will be received with delight by the Khedive, who can support 
any amount of letters, and who will do just as he did by Mr. 
Wilson—pull his beard publicly, and then apologise, and then 
hit harder than ever. Why not? He is an absolute Turkish 
Pasha, and does not want to reign, if reigning means taking 
the orders of a Treasury clerk, who wants to pay Bondholders, 
and protect peasants, and dismiss the Army, and do all manner 
of things, except make the Khedive great and comfortable. 
At the worst, he cannot be hanged, and life in a palace 
at Constantinople is, to a wealthy Pasha, very pleasant. 
This “spirited policy” failing, as it will fail, what 
is next to be done? The Sultan is to be induced to issue 
a firman deposing Ismail Pasha in favour of Tewfik Pasha, be- 
cause Ismail has not been sufficiently submissive to the Giaour. 
That is belauded in the Government newspapers as a grand 
idea, and the only objections to it are,—that the Sultan will 
give no such order, the Khedive not having offended him, and 
having secured pardon beforehand by arguments irresistible to 
the poverty of the Seraglio; that Tewfik Pasha, a weak man, 
but a good Mahommedan, for whose sake his father has made 
extraordinary sacrifices and run extraordinary risks, will not 
be such a treacherous villain as the Foreign Office hopes; and 
that even if the intrigue succeeds, there is not the slightest 
chance that one Pasha will be any better than another, any 
more willing to take a Mr. Wilson for master, or any more 
disposed to skin peasants for anybody’s benefit but his own. 
The device will fail, and then the Government and its 
“ spirited” diplomatists will be in this pleasing position, Either 
the French Government will recede, in which case the Khedive 
wins all round, regains his independence, tortures Egyptians a8 
before, resumes the Daira lands, as having been yielded under force 
majeure, and suspends the service of the Debt, which is use- 
less to him, as he can borrow no more ; or the French Goverm- 
ment will insist on advancing in the only practicable way, by 
dispatching a corps d'armée to Egypt. In that event, the 
British Government will be compelled to despatch another. 
It will be too timid to forbid the French movement, and it 





dare not let France occupy Cairo alone, lest itself shoulé 
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will elect them. Indeed, Burke did all that man could 
d ended in making England the vassal lease- | do to avert the catastrophe which a year or two later befell our 
Colonial Empire in North America through the blind obstinacy 

of George III. and the miserable pliancy of Lord North. Yet 
nly expensive and burdensome, | if the Committee on the Clare election have rightly under- 
stood the law, it seems that Edmund Burke’s seat ought 

to have been vacated,—though no one raised the point,—for 
chmen, but used mainly | his acceptance of the Agency of New York. Atleast, so far as 
we understand the Report of the Clare Committee and the 
Memorandum of the Attorney-General for Ireland on which it 


seems to be founded, they regard “an office of profit under the 
Crown” as meaning any office the holder of which could, by the 
letter of the law, though it might be quite in opposition to 
constitutional practice or principle, be appointed or removed 
by an order issuing from the Crown in this country, even though 
such an order would have to be executed by a Governor whose 
admitted duty it is to be guided in such matters by the advice of 
his own responsible Ministers on the spot. If this be the true 
legal interpretation of the statute of Anne (6 Anne, c. 7) and 
33 George IIL., c. 41, of the Irish Parliament, which applied 
the same principles to Ireland, all we can say is that the 
avowed intention of these Acts has been greatly overshot by 
the law, as it is now interpreted. We are glad indeed to see 
that the Home Secretary does not accept this interpretation of 
the meaning of the Acts, but regards it as quite possible that 
there is a broad distinction between the constitutional position 
of a Victorian Minister, and the constitutional position of a 
mere appointee or agent of the Victorian Government. But 
we cannot find this distinction in the Irish Attorney-General’s 
Memorandum. Sir Erskine May defines the true drift of 
the old Acts on this subject clearly enough, and distin- 
guishes that drift well from the effect which it is now 
sought to give to them, when he told the Committee :—* The 
question which is referred to the Committee is really whether 
the Attorney-General of Victoria has accepted a new office or 
place of profit under the Crown, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the English and Irish statutes. It appeurs to 
me that the office in question is not held under any of the 
conditions contemplated by these statutes. The holder is 
not under the influence of the Crown at home; the independ- 
ence of Parliament is not concerned in his acceptance 
of anew office. He cannot be reckoned among the class of 
officers against whom these statutes were directed, as being 
subservient to the Ministers of the Crown. No such office 
could have been in the contemplation of the Legislature when 
these Acts were passed.” And if, —this being so,—these Acts 
are nevertheless so worded as to produce an effect which they 
were certainly never intended to produce, and which is exceed- 
ingly undesirable in itself, then we submit that so far as they 
do this, there is a strong case for a legislative remedy,—for 
their partial repeal. But we cannot but doubt whether Sir 
Erskine May’s view of the constitutional effect of these Acts 
be not the true legal construction of them, as well as the 
obvious moral intention with which they were passed. 
However this may be, nothing is to our minds more certain 
than that we ought not to place any needless difficulties in the 
way of bringing the House of Commons face to face with 
authorised exponents of the wishes of our great self-governing 
Colonies in the East and West. We have at the present 
moment every reason to wish that we still had in the House 
of Commons—as we once had—an official representative both 
of the Canadian Dominion and of the Colony of Victoria. So 
far as we can judge from rather imperfect knowledge, Lord Lorne 
has made the mistake of refusing—at least, without first re- 
ferring the matter home,—to act on the advice of the Cana- 
dian Government to remove the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Quebec and appoint a Lieutenant-Governor who 
has the confidence of the Central Government, in his place. It 
is perfectly true that the Lieutenant-Governor in question has 
the confidence of the Provincial Parliament of Quebec, since 
the late election ; it is perfectly trae that the last Canadian 
Parliament itself refused to censure him, though the new 
Canadian Parliament is, no doubt, well disposed even to 
censure Lord Lorne for hesitating to remove bim. But 
these are considerations which, though they ought to have 
had great weight with Sir John Macdonald and the Canadian 
Government, in relation to the advice they tendered to Lord 
Lorne, do not seem to us to have any bearing 0” the ques- 
tion whether, such advice having been tendered, Lord Lorne 
ought to have reserved the question for the consideration »f the 
Government at home. The Canadian Government would have 
had no difficulty in finding a man for the Lieutenant- jovernor- 
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willing to be guided by the wishes of the majority of the 
Provincial Assembly of Quebec, than M. Letellier de St. Just, 
whom Lord Lorne was asked to remove. It is obviously in- 
trinsically reasonable that the Lieutenant-Governors, who are 
the links through which the Central Government of Canada 
is bound to the local administrations of the federated States, 
should be persons at once agreeable to that Central Govern- 
ment, and at the same time ready to adapt themselves 
to the will of their local Parliaments. Great Britain, at 
least, insists on appointing her own Colonial Governors, 
though, in the case of self-governing Colonies, she expects 
them to act on the views of their Constitutional advisers. And 
why should not the Central Government in Canada have the 
same privilege, in relation to the subordinate local Govern- 
ments, which the Government of Great Britain claims in regard 
to the subordinate Colonial Governments? This, at least, 
appears to be the primd fucie view of the matter. But if a 
dispute of any seriousness is likely to arise, how much easier 
it would be for the House of Commons to judge the issue, 
could it have not only the authoritative statement of the 
Imperial Cabinet on the one side, but an equally autho- 
ritative statement coming from the Canadian Cabinet, on the 
other. 

And the need for such an official representative of the case 
of the Colony of Victoria is just now even greater. Our readers 
know that there is at present in this country a Commission 
sent home by the Victorian Parliament, to obtain, if possible, 
by imperial legislation, some remedy for the recurring dead- 
locks between the Assembly of Victoria and the Council. But 
so far as we can see, that Commission is making no way to its 
ostensible end. No measure has been proposed by the Colonial 
Office to carry out its object. No discussion has taken place 
in either House. The Parliament of Victoria must meet as 
usual in the summer, and there is now hardly time, even if there 
be the will, to pass through Parliament any measure such as 
the Colony desires, Worse still, our Parliament has not even 
had the issue placed before it, though it is one on which the 
Colony feels very strongly, and the ignoring of which by this 
country will be deeply felt. Melbourne is the most excitable 
of our Colonial capitals; and if Melbourne, by the time the next 
Victorian Session begins, should have caught up the notion that 
Great Britain had treated its deliberate and urgent demand 
for a constitutional remedy of a great constitutional evil with 
anything like contempt, we might hear of disturbances in Mel- 
bourne very dangerous to the loyalty of the Colony, if not to 
the loyalty of a whole group of Colonies. Now, this, at least, 
seems to us clear,—that if the Agent-General for Victoria had 
had a seat in the House of Commons, he would have long ago 
have elicited the view of the House of Commons on these 
constitutional troubles in Victoria, in a way that might well 
have had a great effect in moulding the views of the opposite 
parties in the Colony, and perhaps in bringing them to a 
reasonable compromise. The most dangerous policy we can 
adopt towards a Colony rapidly growing in power, is the policy 
of frigid neglect. And that is just the policy which would 
become impossible, if there should happen to be among our 
influential Members of Parliament men who really represented 
not only their own constituencies, but also the official opinions 
of our great self-governing dependencies, 





THE PROSPECT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE deepest anxiety is now felt in London as to the 
next news from Natal. According to Messrs. Donald 
Currie and Co., who have charge of the arrangements for 
the transmission of intelligence, their steamer, the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Castle,’ with the news of the relief of Ekowe, should 
arrive at St. Vincent on Wednesday, and the intelligence she 
brings will be in London on the afternoon of that day. It is 
known that Colonel Pearson’s force has nearly reached the end 
of its provisions, and it is reported, on good authority, that he has 
conveyed to Lord Chelmsford his belief that Cetewayo intends 
to give battle to the relieving columns in the Ekowe Range, 
which must be crossed en route. It is felt that a check 
at this point, and still more, a failure, would involve 
untold consequences,—the destruction of the garrison in 
Ekowe, an indefinite widening of the war, and _pro- 
bably the sudden fall of the Government which has per- 
sisted in retaining an unsuccessful General in command. A 
victory would greatly alter Lord Chelmsford’s position ; but 
the country has little confidence in him, and less in the com- 
pleteness of the transport preparations. This is the weak point 





. ‘- i 
in the great movement which has, long before our ; 
appears, either succeeded or failed. Lord Chelmsford 
take with him a great number of Waggons, with both 
ammunition and provisions, and appears to us to 
moving them much faster than he can do. The idea ig that be 
will reach Ekowe, which is only thirty-five miles from the 
Tugela, in three days; but he has to take hi 

gela, in three days; but he has to take his waggons acroy 
the Tugela, and through passes carefully broken up by the 
Zulus, besides defeating or frightening the Zulu Army 7 
tions which, if the Ekowe Range is stoutly defended, mr 
take a week. The road, however, as was shown by Colonel 
Pearson’s march, is better than the road from Rorke’s Drift 
and most of the remaining facts known are favourable to a. 
cess. The force, to begin with, is strong enough. It is true 
that the statement about 2,000 cavalry must be a delusion, as 
the cavalry reinforcements had not all arrived; but Lop’ 
Chelmsford had certainly 5,500 white troops in readiness on 
the Tugela, and a British column of that strength, thoroughly 
supplied, ought, if well commanded, to be equal to any sa 
army, however brave. If it is not, we must give up the effort 
to control savage tribes, for it is impossible to overcome the dis. 
proportion in numbers between our soldiers and their opponents, 
Nor can there be much danger of heedlessness. It is true the 
fresh disaster at Istombi, where sixty men appear to have 
been thrown away from sheer neglect to post pickets, and were 
surprised without appreciable warning, shows that the British 
officers have not learned caution ; but Lord Chelmsford has 
had a terrible lesson as to the value of information, he 
has General Clifford with him, specially ordered to correct 
all deficiencies, and he will be under no temptation to 
divide his force. We may hear of a bloody engagement, and 
even of great losses—but we shall, we trust, also hear that 
Ekowe has been relieved. 

We would, however, warn our readers not to imagine that 
this good news, if it arrives, implies the termination of the 
war. It is evident, from all replies by Ministers in Parliament 
and from all information from the Cape, that Sir Bartle Frere 
will accept no terms from Cetewayo short of unconditional 
submission. He is determined to win completely, and he is 
supported by the strange feeling of our countrymen that 
uncivilised races in fighting them, and still more in defeat. 
ing them, are guilty of an impertinence, as well as an atro 
city. The terms which would be gladly accepted even from 
Afghans will not be accepted from Zulus, and Cetewayo 
may see that his only safety lies in a long and wearisome 
campaign, which the configuration of his country enables him 
to sustain. It is clear from the Istombi incident that his 
prestige is still very high. Umbelini, the chief who surprised 
the men of the 80th, and who has checked Colonel Evelyn 
Wood, is not a Zulu at all, but a Swazi, a chief of the clan 
which the Dingaan family have been killing for seventy years, 
and his adhesion to Cetewayo is very ominous, as indicating 
that all the dark clans of the Transvaal have transferred to 
us the hostility they felt to the Boers. We have not only to 
defeat Cetewayo, but all the fighting natives in the Trans 
vaal, and this without help from the Boers, unless we purchase 
it by restoring to them their independence. The performance 
of this task is not impossible, if Cetewayo is defeated, for no 
other chief has more than a local ascendancy, and the native 
clans have a difficulty in forming combinations; but it 
will be a work of time and money, so much time 
and so much money, that those who know South 
Africa best are most bewildered. A writer, for ex 
ample, in the Edinburgh Review, evidently well informed, 
ventures on the extraordinary suggestion that we should not 
only release the Transvaal, but should cede Zululand to the 
Boers after it has been conquered,—that is, in fact, should give 
up the Zulu people to its deadly enemies, at the same time 
expressly releasing those enemies, by a grant of independence, 
from their present obligation to be moderate. It would be 
better at once to cede the Transvaal to Holland, which is at leasta 
civilised Power ; but of course the suggestion of the Edinburgh 
will not be entertained. We quote it only to show the straits to 
which, in their natural anxiety, capable men think the British 
Government may be reduced in South Africa. Matters will 
not be as bad as this if Cetewayo is defeated, but they will be 
bad enough, the Government standing committed to a long 
series of costly and useless petty campaigns, in which nothing 
can be gained, and valuable lives will be sacrificed every day. 
That the immediate danger will disappear with the intelligence 
to be received on Wednesday we hope and believe, but the 
immediate work will be as heavy and as peremptory as before. 





We confess we cannot see why, if Ekowe is relieved, and 
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Cetewayo asks for peace, he should not have it, upon conditions 
pased upon our experience in India. A demand of uncondi- 
tional surrender is, except in case of an invasion, a mere grati- 
fication of a not very rational or even dignified pride. It is 
to make Natal secure, but if Cetewayo will consent 
to receive a Resident, with the right to receive infor- 
‘on—that is, with the right to forbid any punishment 
‘og inflicted for any information conveyed to him—and to 
reduce his army to ten thousand men, we do not see why 
he should be refused a peace. He trusts in the num- 
ber of his warriors, and would certainly not invade Natal 
with so small an army, more especially as the fords of 
the Tugela could be defended by strong block-houses, and the 
settlers bound together by some militia system, such as pre- 
yailed in the early days of the American Colonies. It is true 
Natal might not flourish under that arrangement, but if we 
secure protection for life and property, why should Natal 
flourish before its time—that is, before it attracts an immi- 
ion which would place it out of all danger? What 
jg the object of making Natal a great Colony, that we 
should undertake immense tasks which we never under- 
took for the American Colonies? It seems to us that the 
first thing needful in South Africa is a little less ambition. 
Her Majesty’s Colonies must be protected, and the people in 
them ; but that done, their rapid advance is their own affair, 
not a matter of pressing moment to the Empire. If they can- 
not get on faster than Western New York did, they must get 
on slowly, and not expect all obstacles to be cleared before 
them by the irresistible strength of the Mother-country. There 
is Tasmania for them, if they do not like natives. Cetewayo 
must be defeated and made to sue for peace, but if he agrees 
to a Resident, and to a definite limitation on the number of 
his army, for which there are many precedents, we do not see 
why peace should longer be refused. 





REPUBLICAN INTOLERANCE IN FRANCE. 


ike the new French Education Bill,—especially as it has now 
been altered by the Committee,—we have exactly what we 
have most feared from the Republicans, the outbreak of intoler- 
ance against a number of religious Orders, which, if the 
proposal of the Committee become law, will be deprived of the 
right of teaching,—not merely their own faith, but anything 
at all—in France. Clause 7 is to read thus :—* No person is 
allowed to direct a public or private establishment of any 
kind, or teach therein, if he belong to a non-authorised religious 
community ;” and this means, as we are told, if he belong to 
acommunity not authorised expressly for teaching purposes. 
There are religious communities the existence of which is per- 
mitted in France without their being authorised to teach. 
But no member of such a community is to be permitted to 
teach, any more than any member of a community the mere 
existence of which in France is not legal, though it is suffered 
to remain on French soil. Further, it is proposed to make the 
penalty on any member of a religious community who teaches 
without being authorised to teach, a very grave one. For the 
first offence, a fine of from four to forty pounds sterling may 
be imposed ; for the second, a fine of from forty to a hundred 
and twenty pounds sterling ; and the closing of the establish- 
ment where such a teacher teaches, is to be the penalty for 
the third offence. That is, the Committee mean the Bill to 
put down the teaching of members of unauthorised religious 
bodies with a very strong hand. And so meaning, they mean 
to persecute, and to persecute, as it seems to us, without the 
slightest reason or justification. We should not say the same 
if,on moral grounds, the French Government regarded any 
one of these religious communities as so great a danger to 
France as to expel it from the country. We ourselves, indeed, do 
not believe that any known religious body,—not even the 
Jesuits,—come within this definition. The Jesuits in England 
have long been harmless, and some of them, indeed, amongst 
the most cultivated and wide-minded of Catholic bodies. But 
We quite admit that in former times, principles have been 
advocated by the Jesuits of the greatest possible danger to 
ordinary morality, and that the practical effect of strict Jesuit 
teaching has at times seemed to justify the fears which 
the nature of their doctrines with regard to obedience 
and to veracity inspired. Still, there is no religious and no 
ireligious community in either England or France that has 
not at times approached the confines of teaching that is morally 
gerous. Much of the Calvinistic teaching seems to us 
almost as dangerous as the teaching of the Jesuits. Much of the 





Socialistic and Agnostic teaching seems to us more dangerous 
still. It must always be a very critical question at what point 
the State shall determine that any given school of thought is 
so subversive, and inculcates doctrines so pernicious to the society 
in which it lives, that the State should put it down 
with a strong hand, and we hold most sincerely that 
there is far more danger in a restrictive than in a lax 
view of the question where this point ought to be fixed. If 
the State does not interfere needlessly, the instinct of parents 
in judging for themselves will be far more trustworthy than if 
it does, Where distinctions are difficult for private affection 
and responsibility, they are far more difficult for the State. 
We have no doubt that Jesuitism and Atheism should both be 
let alone by the State. The instincts of parents will save 
them from trusting too much either to recklessly subservient 
ecclesiastics or to recklessly defiant sceptics. We do not believe 
that the plan of expelling any irreligious or religious com- 
munity from the land is a sound one, though while it stays in 
the land it must obey the laws. Still,if we are asked which is 
the worse policy, which is the more intolerant and the less 
justifiable—to expel by force a body of religionists or 
irreligionists from a country, or, permitting them to stay, to 
subject them to all kinds of petty persecutions and disabilities, 
—we say at once, the former. It rests at least on a principle. 
It expels only those who are supposed to be undermining 
the well-being of the community. It is, in effect, a great 
public act of accusation. And as soon as the public conscience 
no longer endorses that accusation, the policy must be reversed. 
Not so with the system of disabilities and petty persecutions. 
It is not equally conspicuous, and therefore its injustice 
may be much longer concealed from public view. Moreover, 
it is a policy which has far less to say for itself. If the State 
does not know enough of any order or sect to know that it is 
dangerous to the public welfare, it must be either without 
grounds against it, or at least in considerable doubt about it; and 
in either case, to prohibit it from trying its chances with autho- 
rised rivals, is hardly defensible. It implies far more know- 
ledge than any public body can have of a religious or irreligious 
Order, to say of it, ** You may leaven the adult community with 
your teaching, if you can, but you shall not teach the children 
even of those whose parents you have convinced.” That is a 
fineness of discrimination which we say, without doubt, no 
legislature,—composed as legislatures are, and judging by the 
sort of criteria on which they are compelled to judge,—ever 
yet attained. 

Hence we believe that the French Republicans will 
have entered definitely on the evil course of a policy 
of persecution, if they pass the seventh clause of M. Jules 
Ferry’s Bill. This is an age in which all religious principles 
and all irreligious principles are being tested afresh, and there 
is no less, perhaps more danger, of the latter being insidiously 
conveyed in the process of education, than the former. If the 
Republicans do not wish to invite attacks on the propagandist 
Secularism and Atheism of the present day, they should 
not initiate attacks on the propagandist dogmatism of 
a former day. Have they no confidence in the natural 
progress of principles of liberty and serious investiga- 
tion? If the Jesuits gain pupils, as it is said they 
gain them, by attending far better to their pupils’ physical 
health, recreation, and character than the masters of the 
ordinary Lycées, why they deserve their success; and the 
parents are quite right, so far, to prefer schools in which the 
children are so much better looked after. Moreover, it is 
childish to suppose that because a boy has been to a good 
Jesuit school, he will adhere to the Jesuit system in later life. 
That will depend on what they teach him. If they put on 
the ecclesiastical screw too strongly, the chances are they will 
make a rebel of him. M. Rénan was not a Seminarist for 
nothing. Hardly any of the assailants of the Catholic Church 
are so formidable as those who were the chosen servants of the 
Catholic Church. The greater number of French parents who 
send their sons to Jesuit schools, do so from no affection for the 
Jesuits, but because they find the schools good, and are not afraid 
of their children going any further than they themselves wish, 
The panic of the anti-Catholic party about Catholic education 
is at once cowardly and weak. Catholic education will be 
effective in proportion as it is really adapted to human nature, 
and in proportion as the non-Catholic education fails to be so. 
Nothing will be more likely to stimulate Catholic teaching than 
this poor and unworthy attempt to gag it. If the Republicans 
want to control the too great influence of the Catholic Chureh, 
their course is clear. Let them do justice strictly between the 
Church and those who reject her, and prevent anything like 
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persecution on her part. Let them take the best means in 
their power to compel all educational bodies, religious or secular, 
to teach secular knowledge in the soundest way. Let them 
give all such teachers a fair field, and no favour. Let them 
trust to parents to select their children’s teachers, from the 
natural desire of parents for their children’s best interests. 
But let them not return persecution for persecution ; let them 
not try to publish a sort of Index Expurgatorius of per- 
sons who are not to be trusted with the young, or they 
will be soon told that without the excuse of devout belief, 
they are borrowing from the Church her most objectionable 
methods and her most deadly weapons. That the French Re- 
publicans have not yet learnt to be tolerant towards those who 
profess principles of intolerance, we are not surprised to see. 
But that they are prepared to be actively intolerant towards 
those who, if not even as tolerant as their neighbours, are yet 
not distinctly distinguishable from them,—that they are not even 
prepared to make tolerance the rule and intolerance the excep- 
tion,—we do learn, at once with surprise and the deepest regret. 
Here is the great danger of the Republicans,—and it seems to 
be a danger which they are bent on making imminent. 





THE LAW LORDS ON THE LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES. 


NOTHER nail in the coffin of Unlimited Liability. That 
is, we believe, the first, perhaps the only, result of the 
great judgment delivered by the House of Lords on Friday 
week, in the case of “ Muir v. the Liquidators of the City of 
Glasgow Bank.” This case was the test-case out of several 
arising out of the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, which 
had been appealed from the local Courts, in order to obtain a 
final judgment from the highest tribunal as to the unlimited 
personal liability of trustees for any shares in Unlimited Banks 
held among their trust properties. There was, we believe, no 
doubt whatever among lawyers that trustees holding such 
shares were liable not only to the extent of the whole trust 
property in their hands, but to the uttermost extent of their own 
means ; but there were wealthy men endangered, and as without 
an appeal they must be ruined, they, of course, thought it expe- 
dient to spend part of their means in one last struggle to defend 
the remainder. Moreover, the laity concerned were greatly in- 
fiuenced by an argument which to them appeared unanswer- 
able, though lawyers shook their heads at it. It never can 
have been the intention of the Legislature, they argued, to 
bestow on the creditors of Unlimited Banks more security 
than they imagined they possessed. They might be entitled 
to the whole estate of every shareholder, for they deposited 
their money on that condition; but why should they be en- 
titled to the whole estate, and the whole estate also of the 
accidental trustee, who might be a poor man, or might—as in 
‘one most painful case, does, we believe, happen—be a man of un- 
usual wealth ? Both estates were never pledged by the implicit 
contract. That argument, however, though a good one in the 
mouth of a Member of Parliament pleading for an alteration in 
the law, could weigh nothing with Judges bound to interpret 
the law as it exists; and as to the law, the Law Lords present 
were unanimous. One after another, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Penzance, Lord Hatherley, Lord O’Hagan, 
Lord Blackburn, and Lord Gordon, seven of the strongest 
lawyers in the Kingdom, pronounced, sometimes with deep 
emotion, always with deep regret, and with an avowed con- 
sciousness that their judgment involved “a national calamity,” 
for the unlimited liability of Trustees. The trustees were 
legally shareholders in the City of Glasgow Bank, like others. 
Every trustee whose trust estate involved a share in the City 
of Glasgow Bank must be stripped of his last shilling until 
the last creditor is satisfied_—a result which, as the last 
report of the Liquidators indicates, can never be secured. 
It appears from a final investigation of accounts by the Liqui- 
dators, that the money lost through the infamous mismanage- 
ment of the Bank exceeds the assets by £6,000,000,—a 
sum which the whole property of all the shareholders and all 
the trustees put together will not, it is feared, be sufficient to 
make up. 

There can be no doubt that the decision is, in its effects, a 
most cruel one. Hundreds of perfectly innocent persons, 
specially trusted by their neighbours, who never drew a shil- 
ling from the City of Glasgow Bank, are fined in all they 
possess and reduced to penury, for the offence of doing 
to a relative or friend a kindly service. It is stated, and 
believed, that one great Peer, who out of pure charity 
accepted a trust on behalf of his tutor’s family, and 
thus unconsciously became the holder of three or four shares 
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in the deceased Bank, will be stripped of every life-interest 
possesses and masses of property besides ; and even if that is 
a fiction, cases even harder, though less conspicuous, must te 
numbered by the dozen. Hundreds of entire households will 
feel possibly for fifty years the consequences of their Tepresen 
tatives having been beguiled into doing a friendly turn, or perform. 
ing a duty towards relatives. There are hundreds of Trus pr 
every one not protected by family settlements is left without 
a shilling; the creditors, many of whom are Bank Directo 
and Trustees in different ways for others, being powerless, ag well 
as disinclined, for any compromise whatever. The hardship is 
excessive—almost heartbreaking—but it does not justif 
the rather childish comments into which the journals dl 
their pity for the victims, have generally been betrayed 
The decision does not make trusteeship more dangerous 
than before. It does not alter the law of Trusts at all, though 
it does confirm the understood law as to the danger of holding 
in any capacity shares in unlimited concerns. Trustees who 
already hold such shares must sell at once, at all hazards; but 
a future trustee is not bound to accept a trust comprising un. 
limited shares, and if he does not, but sells them as soon as 
they reach his hands, he is as safe as he ever was, Trust-law 
is, no doubt, at all times excessively hard upon trustees, so hard 
that State Trustees ought to be appointed, or the right of 
limiting responsibility to the single contingency of malversa- 
tion vested in testators; but it is none the harder for 
the decision of the Law Lords. They have not altered the 
position of trustees towards beneficiaries, but only declared theit 
position as regards the creditors of institutions in which they take 
a pecuniary interest. No trustee is endangered by the decision 
simply as trustee, but only as holder of certain shares which 
he never ought to hold. It is not for being trustee, but for 
making, or continuing to hold, an imprudent investment, that 
he is punished with such severity; and the lesson to him is 
not to refuse trusteeships, but to insist that trust property 
shall be placed in limited and safe securities, a demand in 
which he will always be supported by the Court of Chancery, 
Nor can we see that the objections taken to the law itself are 
well founded. If a trustee may become a partner in a dangerous 
undertaking, yet not be liable, all shares in dangerous under. 
takings will be held by trustees of straw, who will then 
have no interest whatever in the good management of those 
undertakings. They will not reap the profit, which will go to 
the beneficiaries, and they will not be responsible for the loss, 
All shares in Unlimited Banks would be speedily so held, 
and the management would become so irresponsible, that 
it might be a source of danger not only to shareholders, 
but to the whole commercial world. Imagine the London 
and Westminster, the National Provincial, and half-a-dozen 
Banks of their calibre, virtually owned and controlled by men 
who could gain nothing if they divided 30 per cent., and lose 
nothing if they broke. The idea is preposterous, even if 
trustees were held responsible to the beneficiaries for the 
amount at stake, which, as trusts would then be drawn, would 
not be the case. The creator of the trust would fix the invest- 
ment, and directly exonerate the trustee from liability towards 
himself for failure. 

The plain truth of the matter is that unlimited liability in 
businesses transferred by the sale of shares in open market— 
that is, in businesses which the incoming partners need know 
nothing about, ought not to be allowed. The minute gain to 
depositors, who trust Chartered Banks like the Bank of England 
just as readily as Unlimited Banks, is not worth the price in- 
volved in the occasional but gigantic calamities which the 
system must involve. The security to the depositor is 
never perfect, for all the shareholders may be poor men, 
and the risk to the prosperity of the country is too 
great for that imperfect security to be any adequate com- 
pensation. Ignorant investors need to be protected against 
their own ignorance, just as they are in the case of paper- 
money. The Banking corporations should be compelled by 
law to limit their liability, and limit it closely, and we enter- 
tain a strong hope that after this decision this change in the 
law will at last be secured. For, the Unlimited Banking cor- 
porations under this decision will have one strong reason for 
urging the Legislature to immediate action. The decision 
will permanently lower the price of their shares. Nothing 
keeps up the price of any personal property like the habit 
trustees have of buying it. So large are the sums which 
year by year devolve upon their hands, so great 18 
the desire to protect infants and women and weak persons 
from pecuniary accident, that trust purchases become gradually 
the most considerable factors in the Stock Market, not only 
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es 
because trustees buy constantly, but because they take the 


stock out of the reservoir on which dealers draw. They do 
not, if the Stock rises, want to sell, and the amount of any 
Stock which trustees will buy actually in the market is often 
out of all proportion smaller than the total. So true is this 
of Consols, that notwithstanding the immense mass of that 
Security, a purchase, say, of one-tenth per cent. £700,000, 
would severely affect prices. The absence of Trustee de- 
mand for shares in Unlimited Banks must always keep down 
their price, if only because the shares daily devolving by death 
upon trustees must be parted with at any price, and it is the 
price of their shares about which Bank Directors are very 
properly most jealous. They are elected to protect and im- 
rove their constituents’ property, and they do not like to see it 
go down. The moment they become satisfied, as, we believe, 
they will become satisfied, that unlimited liability is the 
heaviest drawback on the price of shares, they will press a 
change upon the Legislature,—and they have the means of 
making pressure effectual. No Government could listen un- 
moved to the representations of the Joint-Stock Banks of Lon- 
don, particularly when they have behind them all Scotland, most 
wealthy persons who would gladly share in banking profits, 
but dare not risk their all, and the commercial common-sense 
of the community. The decision, although expected, and in- 
deed inevitable, will bring their danger home to Trustees in the 
most startling way ; and the inevitable rush to sell will teach 
the managers that even if unlimited liability brings them 
profitable deposits—which we doubt, for the Chartered Banks 
draw sufficient deposits—that gain scarcely compensates for the 
sudden fluctuations and permanent reduction in the price of 
shares, and for the exaggeration of alarm caused by the 
smallest panic. Men can reason coolly about the loss of a 
year or two's dividend, but they never reason coolly about an 
imminent chance of ruin. 





THE SPEAKER AND HIS TENANTS. 


HE Memorandum which the Speaker has addressed to his 
tenants is interesting, on more groundsthanone. In the 
first place, it gives us the opinion of an able man and a good 
landlord on the present agricultural distress. Mr. Brand takes 
amore hopeful view of things than is taken by some other 
experts, He holds that the existing pressure is mainly due to 
a succession of bad harvests, combined with low prices, and to 
the derangement of the meat market, and he thinks that these 
causes are of an exceptional and transitory character. No 
doubt the combination of bad harvests with low prices is ex- 
ceptional. The lean and the fat years balance one another, on 
an average, and for every bad harvest that we have seen lately, 
we may expect to see a good one at some future time. But 
does the Speaker give enough importance to the strange fact 
that, for the first time in English experience, bad harvests and 
low prices have gone together? Formerly, though foreign sup- 
plies came in to temper the rise of prices consequent on a bad 
harvest, they did not operate in this way until prices had gone 
up a good way above their ordinary level. Nowa bad harvest 
has no effect upon prices. They remain at their ordinary level 
just the same, and this ordinary level, moreover, is almost the 
lowest known. It is true that in the South Downs, where the 
Speaker’s estates lie, corn is not so important an element in 
the profits of farming as it is elsewhere. Mr. Brand’s advice 
to his tenants has always been to look to their flocks and herds 
as their main sources of profit, and even the recent derange- 
ment of the meat market has not induced him to change this 
opinion. Consequently, the imports of corn from America, 
which are giving farmers generally so much alarm, may be only 
of secondary importance in this part of Sussex, In this way, 
therefore, the anticipations of the Speaker may be justified as 
regards his own tenantry, even though they should turn out 
too sanguine as regards differently situated lands. 

Jn the next place, Mr. Brand’s letter contains some useful 
criticism on the custom of excusing part of the rent in 
unprosperous years. He instructs his agent to make 
an abatement of ten per cent. on the net rents paid 
at this audit, but he says plainly that such remissions 
are bad in principle, and inconvenient in practice. The 
rent asked for a farm ought to be carefully compared 
alike by landlord and tenant with the profits which the land, 
taking one year with another, may fairly be expected to 
yield ; and if this calculation be properly made in the 
first instance, there can, ordinarily speaking, be no case 
or remission. A landlord does not expect his tenants to 
pay him a bonus of ten per cent. if the harvest be exceptionally 





good, and the tenant has no more right to expect the land- 
lord to take ten per cent. less when the harvest is exceptionally 
bad. These are the two points between which the pendulum 
swings, and both ought equally to be taken account of in the 
calculation of rent. If the loss of the tenant one year is not 
balanced by the excess of his gains in another year, the cal- 
culation must have been wrong in the first instance, or the 
circumstances to which it was adapted must have changed. In 
either case, the remedy is to be found not in a remission of a por- 
tion of the money due to the landlord at a particular audit, but in 
a readjustment of rents. If the present agricultural distress lasts, 
this latter expedient will undoubtedly have to be resorted to. 
England is not, like Ireland before the Land Act, a country 
in which farming is to a large part of the population the one 
way of making a living. The moment that farming is dis- 
covered not to be profitable, the demand for farms will cease, 
and only revive when rents have fallen sufficiently to re- 
store the margin of profit to the farmer, The difference 
between wise and foolish landlords will be seen in the rapidity 
with which they adapt themselves to the new state of things. 
The wise landlord will be on the watch for really decisive evid- 
ence, and as soon as he has obtained it, he will lose no time 
in acting on it. In this way, he will be the poorer by the dimin- 
ution of rent, and by nothing more. The foolish landlord 
will not only be the poorer by this cause, but by the loss of 
rent during the time for which his farms will remain on his 
hands, while he is vainly trying to let them at the old figure. 
On this occasion, however, the Speaker, acting on the belief 
that the circumstances of the case are exceptional, adopts re- 
mission “as a means ready to hand of recognising the peculiar 
hardness of the times.” In doing this, he has probably been 
preceded, or will be followed, by nearly every good landlord in 
England ; and the last question suggested by Mr. Brand’s letter 
is why the particular relation of landlord and tenant should— 
where agricultural land is concerned—be supposed to make this 
step natural and proper. The taking of a farm is a contract, 
just like any other hiring. The tenant agrees to take and the 
owner to let such and such a piece of land, to be used for 
raising corn or cattle, just as a manufacturer agrees to take 
and the owner to let a mill, to be used for making cotton or 
woollen goods. If the manufacturer finds that trade is bad, 
he does not expect his landlord to remit him ten per cent of 
his rent. He has framed his contract on the calculation that 
he will make so much by it, but if he finds at the end of the 
year that he has lost money, instead of gaining it, he sets 
this down as his own particular misfortune. It never enters 
into his head that his landlord ought to share it with him. 
But it does enter into the farmer’s head, and so far rightly, 
that he has the experience of other farmers, and the example 
of other landlords, on which to base his expectation. It isa 
curious remnant of a state of things which has in most respects 
passed away, and which may now be said to survive only in 
this and one other tradition. Under the feudal relation, 
remission of rent was the most natural thing in the world. 
Landlords and tenants were then bound together by some- 
thing quite different from and far more sacred than contract. 
The landlord made over his land to his vassal, and the vassal 
rendered a variety of services in return for it, among which 
rent, in the modern sense of the term, might or might not be 
included. To demand the full rent when the tenant was ex- 
ceptionally poor, would have been like demanding personal ser- 
vice from him when he was sick. Such substitute as he could 
find for his personal service he was expected to provide, and 
so much rent as he was able to find he was expected to pay; 
but where landlord and tenant were on friendly terms with one 
another, the remission in the two cases was equally a matter 
of course. The other survival is the influence which some 
landlords still expect to exercise on their tenants in Parlia- 
mentary Elections. The increasing wealth of the tenant- 
farmer has greatly impaired this influence ; but to this day it 
exists in a way which is quite unknown in any other species 
of contract. The landlord of a dozen large London houses 
never expects to take a dozen votes with him to the poll; but 
the landlord of a dozen farms did often expect this until 
lately, and sometimes expects it even now. No other contract 
has grown se entirely out of the feudal relation as the con- 
tract between the landlord and tenant of agricultural land ; 
and no other contract has retained the same traces of a rela- 
tion which is really quite inconsistent with the idea of con- 
tract. The survival has been prolonged by the circumstance 
that-alone among contracts this particular contract has, as a 
rule, been made between persons of different social condition. 
The landlord of a house is often inferior, socially speaking, to 
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his tenant. The man who owns a mill, or the land on which 
a mill is built, may be inferior, socially speaking, to the manu- 
facturer who hires it. But with rare exceptions, the farmer 
belongs to a lower stratum of society than his landlord, and 
for that reason it has always seemed natural that he should 
receive favours from his landlord. Any change which had 
altered this relative position would have done away with re- 
mission of rents. If the difference between landlord and 
tenant had merely been the difference between a yeoman who 
liked to farm his land himself, and a yeoman who liked to let 
it out to be farmed by some one else, and’ simply live on the 
surplus profits, no such letter as the Speaker's could ever 
have been written, It is the kindly side of Feudalism that 
promises to live longest, but it is the existence of exceptional 
social differences that has made the permanence of this kindly 
side possible, 








THE LADY’S-MAID AND THE DUCHESS. 
HETHER the “intelligent foreigner’ who has his eye on 
all the organic phenomena of the British national life is 
likely to take too much or too little note of the University Boat- 
race, may be a difficult matter to decide. But itis pretty certain 
that he is not at all likely to take enough account of others of 
our national amusements. For whatever delight the London 
multitude may have felt in the Boat-race of Saturday, we are 
very sure that the great middle-class was much more profoundly 
and deeply interested on Saturday by the report of the first day’s 
trial of ‘ Jones v.the Duke and Duchess of Westminster,” than 
by the University Boat-race. They did not, indeed, go about 
with rosettes indicating their partisanship for either Jane Jones 
or for the Duchess of Westminster, and the chances are that if 
they had, but very few of them would have worn the colours of 
the former; but not the less they were deeply moved and 
gratified by the trial, and would willingly have subscribed 
something substantial towards defraying Miss Jones’s legal 
expenses, rather than have lost the exhibition of that three 
days’ struggle between the Duchess and the lady’s-maid. To 
have a live Duchess in Court detailing the embarrassments 
which she had suffered from a decidedly hysterical lady’s-maid ; 
to have the Duchess’s certainly far from classical letter about 
her former lady’s-maid to peruse and analyse; to witness her 
cross-examination as to the principles on which she gave or 
refused a character to a servant from whom she had her- 
self been very glad to be relieved; to hear the particulars 
of the money paid to that dismissed servant from time 
to time partly out of compassion, and partly out of the 
mistaken hope that such concessions might prevent the dis- 
agreeable publicity of a trial; to be made acquainted with 
a Duchess’s view as to the obligations she owed, relatively, to 
her discharged lady’s-maid, to the comfort of her own connec- 
tions, and to the convenience of the lady’s-maid-engaging pub- 
lic,—all this has given the middle-class a great deal of genuine 
happiness, and smoothed the wrinkles from many a brow. To 
careful observers of the middle-class, there was visible, during 
the three days on which the trial was reported,—Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday,—a general sense of well-being, a free- 
dom from ennui, and even a bonhomie, which implied a general 
rise in the level of content. Jane Jones, the Duchess of 
Westminster, the Dowager Marchioness of Huntly, and 
Mrs. Arthur Chapman, to say nothing of the two great 
housekeepers, the late Mrs. Hawley, the housekeeper at 
Grosvenor House, and the present Mrs. Badcock, the house- 
keeper at Cliveden, were indeed acting a play for the public 
benefit far exceeding in interest the comedies of any stage. 
There is a world of satisfaction in realising that your Duchess 
has the same sort of anguish to undergo in relation to the dis- 
missal of servants, as other people. There is a sense of human 
sisterhood in beholding her difficulties in the third-person style of 
composition ; her wild and despairing attempts to discriminate 
the personal pronoun which represents the Duchess, from the 
personal pronoun representing the lady’s-maid; and her reck- 
less discharge of the personal pronoun itself in the last sentence 
of her letter, as symbolising perhaps the certainly much less 
reckless discharge of the lady’s-maid. 
‘Bid me not grammar defying, repeat from grammar defyers 
Long constructions strange and plusquam Thucydidean.”’ 
Yet even such constructions, when they see the light in a 
Duchess’s letter, give that touch of nature that makes the 
‘whole world kin,” and so endear our aristocracy to our 
middle-class. Then there is that most gratifying touch of aris- 








tocratic insouciance in the Duchess, the perfect franknegg anj 
courage of the confession,—*I did not give her a character tp 
my own relations. I did not wish to put my own relations 4) 
the same inconvenience that I myself had been put with regard 
to her. Of course I thought more of their convenience than 
that of other people. I would not recommend her to them, by 
I would to others. I did not wish to crush her last chance of 
getting a place, and therefore I gave her that character, | 
should have been very sorry for other people, but they would noth 
my own relations.” A middle-class woman would probably have 
felt so and acted so, but would have attempted some disguise, both 
from herself and from others, of her comparative indifference to 
the welfare of strangers so calmly avowed by the Duchess, Andit 
is always interesting to observe the notes of caste, especially in 
these high-born persons whom we have just been compari 
with ourselves rather, if anything, to our own than to their 
advantage. It was hard, no doubt, on the Dowager-Marchiones 
of Huntly to experiment on her, in the interest, first, of peace 
and quietness, and next, of a discharged lady’s-maid’s welfare, 
But for hundreds of persons who would have done the same 
thing, probably hardly five would have faced so calmly the clear 
understanding that a painful experiment on a living employer of 
lady’s-maids was necessary, and that as it would not do to makeit 
on one’s own kith and kin, a Dowager-Marchioness was as gooda 
subject for it as any other. But these, though probably the chief, 
are by no means the only elements of interest in the trial. To most 
ladies it is a matter of lively interest to see that a Duchess pr. 
fers to break her dismissal of a lady’s-maid through her town 
housekeeper, when she herself is in the country, or to picturea 
Duchess annoyed at finding her lady’s-maid deep in ari 
gious tract in her dressing-room, and not inclined to rise when 
the Duchess enters; or to hear of a Marchioness waiting in 
vain for a linseed poultice, and tossing it across the roomin 
anger on its tardy arrival; or to become parties to the 
cordial sympathy which doctors and housekeepers, and other 
dependents, give to great ladies, under the cruel persecution 
of unmanageable lady’s-maids. 

But now that the mere enjoyment of peering into the interior 
of a Duchess’s domestic life and difficulties must have been 
pretty well exhausted, we may ask ourselves what lessons the 
trial leaves behind it. And perhaps we may reckon them as at 
least three. The first is a very humble one,—that it is desirable 
for those who have not had special training in the third-person 
style of composition,—a style which requires much resoure 
and facility in the introduction of side-lights, in order to 
distinguish clearly between the variety of the persons 
referred to by the multitudinous pronouns, and a great 
deal more to render such a style tolerable in point of 
form,—should be courageous enough to drop it, and wmite, 
like any man of business, in the first person, in spite of the 
supposed loss of dignity thereby resulting. Indeed, there is 
really no dignity to be got by compelling your correspondent to 
wander through a thorny labyrinth of “she’s ” and “ her's,” with 
little chance of seeing the light. The second lesson we should 
gather from the trial is, that though it is well, and even noble, to 
understand distinctly what your real motives are, and to be 


well aware, if it be so, that you would deliberately put strangers . 


to annoyance and inconvenience to which you would not put 
your own relations,—it may be better still to regard even 
strangers as entitled to hear the full truth which it concerts 
them to hear. Evidently, had the Duchess of Westminster 
given the Dowager-Marchioness of Huntly the same account of 
her lady’s-maid which she would have felt it right to give 
to her own people, there would have been much less danget 
of this action. ‘It was the inconsistency between her recommend. 
ation to Lady Huntly and the account afterwards written to Mrs. 
Arthur Chapman, on which the plausibility of the case rested. 
No doubt the Duchess of Westminster had other grounds for 
refusing a satisfactory character in 1876, besides those she had 
had before. But,as she herself admits, she had had quite sufficient 
grounds before to prevent her recommending her former lady’s- 
maid to any one in whom she was interested ; and, if she could 
but have applied the same standard of justice to the rights of 
strangers and the rights of relatives, Jane Jones would have 
had very little case for her action. It was the suppression of 
the truth, in the first instance, that rendered its disclosure later 
dangerous. Finally, we should say that the trial shows the dan- 
ger of not making the line clear between what is done for kindness 
sake to an old servant for whose trouble you are sorry, and whats 
done for the sake of averting annoyance from yourself. It is plam 
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—— 
that the Duchess of Westminster did not a little for Jane Jones, 
at of kindness,—too much, indeed, when the Duchess allowed 
sont to suppress facts of some consequence in speaking to the 
Dowager-Marchioness of Huntly. But it is clear also that the 
Duke and Duchess paid arrears of wages to which they believed 
Jane Jones not to be entitled, out of pure dislike of a public liti- 
ion,—and clearly this was exactly the sort of weakness to lead 
to such a trial. Had they firmly resisted from the first anything 
that to them looked like extortion, they would have been far less 
likely to have had this trial to endure. Those who show them- 
selves afraid of publicity in one matter, are certainly likely to have 
to pay higher to avoid it in another. It is always dangerous to 
yield to what you think unfair, in the hope of avoiding incon- 
venience. The chances are that you will have to yield to what 
is still more unfair, before long, in order to avoid still greater 


inconvenience. 


SIR A. PANIZZI. 

ERE is something, to our minds, curiously picturesque 

and separate in the career of Sir Anthony Panizzi, whose 
death, at eighty-one years of age, is recorded this week. England 
has always been the home of political refugees, and some of 
them have prospered here as they might never have done if left 
in their own land. The French immigrants who fled before the 
Biict of Nantes merged themselves almost at once in the popu- 
lation, and prospered so exceedingly that some of their names 
are among the best known in the land, and peers, millionaires, 
great bankers, prosperous men in all’ ranks of life are proud to 
the last degree that their ancestors ran away from France, 
homeless, moneyless, and almost friendless, as proud almost, 
indeed, as if they had come over as mercenaries, to carve out 
estates by their courage and their cruelty. There are no walks 
of life in which the observer does not stumble upon Germans 
who have adopted England as their home, and become so 
prosperous and so satisfied tl.at they do not teach their children 
German, and remember Germany chiefly because they have still 
living relations there. But for an Italian Carbonaro under sen- 
tence of death to break prison, to land in England a penniless re- 
fagee, to obtain office in a great Government institution, to become 
so trusted by English aristocrats and statesmen that they were 
always doing jobs for him—jobsare jobs, whether beneficial or not 
—and finally to obtain for thirty years the control of the great 
English reservoir of the materials of learning, and die at a great 
age universally honoured and regretted,—this is, so far as our 
memory serves us, an unique career. It is at variance with 
much that one thinks of Italians, and all that one believes 
of Englishmen. ‘That an Italian should prove himself the 
most practical of the practical and hardest-headed of the 
hard-headed, that he should fight English officials every 
day of the week on their own roped-in ground and in their 
own way, with Minute and Report and Evidence before Com- 
mittees, and invariably beat them, is hardly less surprising 
than that English officials, trained to regard an Italian as an 
efleminate visionary, a foreigner as an interloper, and a Carbo- 
naro as a dangerous fanatic with a possibility of an assassin in 
him, should recognise the man’s capacities, and enter into his 
dreams, and support him, even hotly, against dislike and 
obloqay and national prejudice. It was not only Mwcenas, 
but Agrippa who fought for Panizzi, an English Agrippa, Pro- 
testant, insular, and single-tongued. Such a career in a prosaic 
age is at least an interesting one, as interesting as the fact that 
this foreigner, who was asked, when in prosperity, by the 
Italian executioner of Modena to compensate him for the loss 
he had sustained by pulling down his scaffold without any 
fee for its erection; and who dated his reply from “the King- 
dom of the Dead,” and promised to pay in the next world, 
became a thorough Englishman, and deserved fully from 
England the patronage he received. Nor is it the less interest- 
ing because his success is not very difficult to explain. Panizzi 
owed, of course, his first step out of his troubles to the personal 
regard of Mr. Roscoe, and to his friend’s influence with Sir Henry 
Ellis, and owed his hold over many statesmen, even Brougham, 
who cordially liked so few men, to his own character; but his suc- 
cess was mainly due to the fact, which he had either discovered 
or accidentally hit upon, that the English, so little of a dreamy 
People, possess in a quite exceptional degree business imagin- 
ation, that they like big plans better than little plans, if 
only they are practical plans, and big organisations better 
than little organisations, if only they will get along with- 
out too much rumble. That is one of the secrets of Lord Bea- 





consfield’s success, and it is not till it is discovered that his 
“big things” are never practical things, that he will be thoroughly 
discredited, and it was the secret of Mr. Panizzi. He planned as 
Englishmen like to plan, on a scale of twelve inches to the 
mile. ‘There is no idea in the world more dream-like than that 
of the old Alexandrian Museum, the collection in one spot of all 
the materials of human learning, with men qualified to use 
them, but the dreamy idea has been in no slight measure realised 
in the great building which most Englishmen regard mainly 
as a gigantic box of curiosities. There is hardly a subject 
of human knowledge which cannot be better studied in the 
British Museum than anywhere else, or about which some 
quiet, little-known man, connected in some way with the 
building, is not, if you can get fairly at him, the deepest mine of 
information. If you want to dive into any department of 
thought demanding concrete materials for its working-out, no 
matter what, whether rare feathers, or Chinese treatises, or any- 
thing between, the British Museum is the place, if only you 
understand it, and can hit upon the invisible man who, nine 
times out of ten, be you never so much an expert, can tell you 
what you did not know before. The people do not know this, 
but the men who guide Parliament on this kind of sub- 
ject, and who are, therefore, trusted, do; they know that 
nothing like the British Museum ever existed, or possi- 
bly ever will exist, and they fight its battle from decade 
to decade successfully, only dreading the men who will believe 
that learning and democracy can go together, and that the 
treasure-house of learning ought not to be a sort of crypt where 
learning accumulates and moulders, but a source whence learn- 
ing is diffused. Whenever the Museum is attacked, these 
people just describe it, just let the nation see what sort of 
treasure-house it is, and the national feeling always awakes, just 
as it awakes to pride in the Bank, or English commerce, or the 
East London Dockyards. The Museum is immensely great then, 
adequately great, then it shall go on, whether one quite under- 
stands its greatness or not. Mr. Panizzi had, from first to last, the 
full advantage of that feeling. Everybody who understood felt 
that his ideas were very large. The conflict about him never took 
the form of saying that he was too limited. Whenever it became 
loud enough to attract attention, it was always found that he was 
wanting something or other that took men’s breath away,—the 
whole literature of England, every book in the world, the 
greatest reading-room on earth, something as big, and yet as 
conceivably attainable, as if he had been a Stephenson or a 
Brunel, or a man of the type which it suits Englishmen to 
think is specially national. It was quite shocking for Mr. 
Panizzito want so much, but then the people rather liked that 
kind of shock, and they let him, in moderation, have his way. 
We never remember Mr. Panizzi thoroughly beaten. It is 
curious that in the only dispute in which he displeased the 
public, it was because he seemed to them, for once, too small 
for the work they wanted. He never would let them have that 
Printed Catalogue on the scale they wanted it, though he did 
give them the catalogue he thought better, and they were quite 
angry. Nonsense about a book too big to make! Put an army 
of men to it, and let it fill a cathedral. It was an annual 
quarrel once, that about the catalogue, though it has dropped 
now; and the best remembered sentence in the discussion is 
Joseph Hume's solitary indulgence in the gigantesque; 
his magnificent threat,—that if the Curators and the 
Librarian gave him so much trouble, he would move for 
the name, date, and authorship of every book in the British 
Museum, as an emergent Return to the House of Com- 
mons. The public laughed with enjoyment at that sally, but if 
the old economist had kept his word, and obtained his order, 
as he would have done, for he was dreaded by Departments as 
the fish-insect is by bibliopoles, the public would have forgiven 
both his whim and its cost, in admiration of the scale of 
the huge conception. It was this liking for big and com- 
plete work which sustained Panizzi in his eternal fight with 
the Publishers, who once or twice were seriously oppressed, 
but were always beaten. The public understood so grand a 
conception as a demand for one copy of every book published 
in the United Kingdom, and thought Mr. Panizzi, even when 
demanding a copy, the surrender of which made the difference 
between profit and loss, or spending fifty times its value in 
costs over some trumpery pamphlet, quite within his duty. The 
Library should be complete, and not complete with an excep- 
tion, and the publishers, though they often received sympathy, 
never got either help or compensation. Even the instinctive 
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pity of a British jury for a British tradesman refused permis- 
sion to make out a bill, invariably gave way before the feeling 
that the tradesman was standing in the way of a very big and 
complete idea. It was not Mr. Panizzi’s idea, of course; but he 
made the law a reality, and the public, though only half compre- 
hending some of his suits, was always steadily on his side. 

It used to be said—was, indeed, constantly said—in 
Parliament, that Mr. Panizzi made a better Librarian 
than any Englishman could have done, because he was 
a foreigner, because he thought of countries and subjects 
which no Englishman would or could have thought of; and 
we wonder if that was true. We rather incline to doubt it. 
Mr. Panizzi knew many languages, and latterly, at all events, 
took the true Librarian’s interest in filling up chinks in his 
collections; but an Englishman, with his knowledge of lan- 
guage, and energy, and interest in the subject, would, we 
fancy, have done as much. He would not have been so accept- 
able to foreign librarians, or have received quite so much foreign 
correspondence, but he would probably have been quite as 
successful and quite as cosmopolitan. We take it the real 
difference between the foreigner and the Englishman in this 
matter is this :—The Englishman tends to be too much absorbed 
in England, while the foreigner thinks of the Continent, which 
is larger and contains more literatures than England; but the 
Englishman, once escaped from insularity, is the more cosmo- 
politan of the two. He does not think the world is bounded on 
the north by the Baltic, on the south by the Mediterranean, 
on the west by the Irish Channel, and on the east by the Vistula. 
We would trust the Continental to collect everything in every 
European tongue upon any given subject, but should prefer 
the Englishman to insist on a ransacking of Chinese records, or to 
collect Indian manuscripts ante 1200 A.D., or to make a perfect 
collection of literature from the Western States of the Union. He 
would not think he was spending himself on barbarisms, as the 
Continental very often would, or be so attracted by subjects 
merely because they were bizarre. He would miss fewer of the works 
of the world, though more of the works of the Continent, and 
would overlook Biscay and Malta sooner than Lhassa, and the 
smaller troubadours sooner than the hymn-reciters of Ceylon. 
It was a good thing for the Museum Library that Mr. Panizzi 
was not English, but that is no reason for entertaining a 
definite preference for a foreigner. Fewer Englishmen than 
Continentals know many languages, but more Englishmen 
than Continentals are interested in many literatures, and 
curious about all. 





THE BOAT RACE. 

HERE was very little to seein the Boat Race last Saturday, 
but the number of those who went to see it was as large as 

ever. Cambridge won from end to end in the hollowest style, and 
there is no more to say about it. The defeat of Oxford may be 
attributed, among other causes, to the fact that their indu- 
bitably splendid stroke, Mr. Marriott, unwarned by the fate of 
Darbishire, took his place in the boat too late. It was unfor- 
tunate, too, for them that Mr. Grenfell was disabled by 
an accident in the hunting-field, and that Mr. Bayly, 
of Christ Church, than whom few better oarsmen have 
been seen of late at Oxford, for some reason or other, did 
not row. Out-matched they were, at any rate, and the result 
of the race was so much of a foregone conclusion, that unpre- 
cedented odds were offered at starting on their conquerors. So 
unprecedented, indeed, were these odds, that the Presidents of 
the two Clubs agreed that in the event of either boat being 
purposely interfered with, the race should be rowed over again 
on Monday. But the race was to be rowed on English, not on 
Turkish waters, let us say, though American papers may copy, 
and we are glad to think that this Sir Christopher Hatton-like 
caution was superfluous. The collapse of all betting on the Race— 
a consummation, in itself, by no means undesirable—was due to 
the result of the public trial rowed by the crews on Bismarck’s birth- 
day. The half-minute difference in favour of Cambridge, when 
the whole course was covered by either boat under precisely 
similar conditions, told a tale that those who row could not fail 
to read. Some amusingly immoral strictures have been made 
on this trial, and a suggestion has been offered that the crews 
should not come to Putney till a day or two before the race, be- 
cause as things are now, betting men are able to judge exactly 
of the merits of both. There may be other and better reasons to 
allege why the crews should not practice so long as they do on 
the London tide-way, but such a reason as this is nothing less 





tt 
than absurd. So far as the information thus given to the Public 
is of a nature to discourage the operations of professional bets; 
men, just so far the tide-way practice is an unmitigated 
A great deal may be said in favour of the suggestion that in 
the inter-University hurdle-race, competitors should be kept in 
ignorance of the height of the hurdles and of the distange at 
which they would be placed from one another. Such ay 
arrangement would prevent the hurdle-race from degenerat; 
into what it threatens to become,—a mere circus exhibition, on a 
par with poodle-jumping and other mild atrocities; and the 
advautage which it would give to the athlete whose eye ang 
judgment were keener and surer than those of his competitors, 
would be quite legitimate. But the object of the Boat-race is to 
discover which is the better of the two crews, leaving as littl, 
as possible to the disturbing influence of inexperience and luck, 
By all means, therefore, let the Putney practice continue. If it 
tends to keep the betting down, so much the better; and even 
if the odds should, in some future contest, rise to double what 
they were in the last, there is no more fear that the leading 
boat would be purposely interfered with, than there is that the 
favourite for the Derby will be shot during the race. 

The Press steamer appears to have met with one or more of 
those accidents which are fast becoming chronic as regards 
this hapless craft. Some of the sporting papers have not 
scrupled to declare that the contretemps which occurred to it 
last Saturday was the result of collusion between the Thames 
Conservancy, or the Conservancy’s servants, and the Under. 
graduates. We do not believe for one moment that such 
was the case, but on the old pudet hae opprobria nobis 
principle, we hope that some official denial to this charge 
will have been given before these lines appear in print. 
It might be conceivably right for the promoters of 
the Water Derby to object to the presence of a Press 
steamer at a spectacle which some of them, with lordly 
facetiousness, still persist in calling a “ private race.” Buatit 
is obvious that when such a boat was once allowed, an extra 
amount of courtesy and consideration was due to its occupants, 
Especially so, as on board the other privileged boats stooda 
goodly array of gentleman-paragraphists and amateur so-much- 
a-liners. We hope, therefore, for the future, to hear no more of 
such grievances as have induced one member of the Press, more 
frantic than his brethren, to speak of the young men, of whom 
we are all as proud as we were of Palmerston, as “ unballasted 
and advertisement-drunken half-hour heroes.” Fairly and 
softly, good Sir, is all that we need say to such an intemperate 
grievance-monger; and sooth to say, there was no harm doneto 
the general public, by the obnoxious lighter which was the cause of 
last Saturday’s evil. 

When the race was done, reporters of every degree, Blanche, 
Tray, and Sweetheart, gentle and simple, were all in the 
position of Canning’s knife-grinder. Story, properly speak- 
ing, they had each and all of them none to tell. We find 
ourselves in the same predicament, but the solution of one 
minor difficulty in connection with this annual contest we 
have, or fancy we have, discovered. We are by no means proud 
of our discovery. It is as disappointing in its simplicity as 
Columbus’s manceuvre with his immortal egg. It is a fact, we 
suppose, that would be generally admitted, that for many a long 
year now Cambridge has invariably been, through good reportor 
evil report, the favourite par excellence with the couches sociales of 
the Metropolis. To what were we toattribute this preference? We 
had always, hitherto, in a hazy way, and on parti-partial a priori 
grounds supposed that it was somehow or other the result of a 
democratic flavour, which congenital Whiggery may have im- 
parted by the law of heredity to the sons of the Cam. 
King Charles and Christ Church had, we dreamily supposed, 
made the ground-idea of an Oxford man somewhat repellent to 
the liberty-loving instincts of the cad, the cabman, and the 
costermonger. We were wrong, as we now believe,—doubly and 
trebly wrong. The cabman who drove us to the Race happened 
to sport the Oxford colours. We told him our opinion of the 
imminent victory of Cambridge. He replied, as calmly as 
Nelson did to the remonstrance of his officers at Trafalgar, that 
he was quite aware of the fact, but he wore his Dark Blue with 
a difference,—wore it, in fact, as he explained, “ for squarea- 
tion.” He good-humouredly smiled at the street urchins 
who scoffingly bade him “Take it off!” and tendered him other 
amenities of a similar kind. He was serene and satisfied, and 
had evidently “squared” something as important to his 
conscience as the circle. He admitted, in reply to our queries, 
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that the Cambridge men were always the popular favourites in 
ndon, but his explanation scattered our theories to the winds. 
He held that they were so because they were always being beaten. 
The feeling, therefore, which was at the bottom of their popu- 
arity was that thoroughly John Bull preference for the 
qeaker side which made so many of us side with the 
Southern States, and with the French after Worth and 
Gravelotte,—the feeling which will indubitably burst forth in 
favour of Cetewayo, as soon as he is defeated. It is true that 
the victories of Cambridge at present stand to those of Ox- 
ford as seventeen to eighteen; true, also, that in the last 
decade Cambridge have scored seven wins to Oxford's three ; 
put the impression left upon the popular mind by Oxford’s 
almost unbroken series of victories between “49 and ’69 has ap- 
tly not yet been obliterated. This explanation of our 
little “crux” is so simple that, as we said above, it is disap- 
inting. We believe, however, that it is true. 

In conclusion, we may notice that 1879 promises to be an 
annus mirabilis for Cambridge. They have already lurched 
Oxford of the garland in two out of the three great athletic con- 
tests of the year; and the presence of Mr. A. G. Steel at Cam- 
bridge, and the absence of any one fit to take Mr. A. J. Webbe’s 
place at Oxford, seem to make the result of the cricket-match 
at Lord’s next June a certainty too great for even the “ glar- 
ing uncertainty of cricket” to jeopardise. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
icetiipemds 

THE DIFFERENCE IN AIM OF ENGLISH AND 

FRENCH ART. 
(To THE EpiTok OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 

$in,—My paper in the Nineteenth Century seems to have had a 
peculiarly irritating effect upon your art-critic. Will you allow 
me to express in your paper my sincere regret that such should 
have been the case, feeling, as I do, much sympathy and 
aimiration for many of his art criticisms, and not in any way 
confounding them with the thoughtless, ignorant criticism 
which, I maintain, is very common. I mate a collection of the 
newspaper criticisms on the Grosvenor Gallery last year, and I 
repeat that, with one or two exceptions, the Spectator article 
being by far the most brilliant exception, “anything funnier 
than the way” in which the poetic ideas of the two greatest 
painters whose work was exhibited there was unappreciated and 
misrepresented can hardly be imagined. Perhaps I was wrong in 
referring in vaguer terms to the capable than to the careless and 
ignorant, but the harm done by these last was brought to me in 
avery forcible way. It is so easy to write a few supercilious or 
satirical sentences about what we do not understand, so diffi- 
cult to labour through the utterance of a poetical idea in art, to 
conquer the many stubborn mechanical difficulties of the work ; 
80 depressing to compare what the painter wants the picture 
to be with what it turns out to be on canvas, that I cannot but 
feel that any one having the opportunity of viewing the subject 
all the way round, would keenly sympathise with the poet- 
natures whose work is translated to the public by such writing. 
Such treatment must tend to isolate the sympathies of our great 
artists, and make them indifferent to the opinion of a large 
portion of their fellow-creatures. But the object of my 
article was not to take the side of artists versus critics, but the 
side of true Art, which is that which developes beauty of all 
kinds verews false art,—a ground which all true artists and all 
true critics ought to have in common. Surely your critic cannot 
have given all the time, thought, and subtle investigation, be- 
sides rare gifts of taste and sympathy, the results of which 
appear in so much of his writing, particularly, I think, in 
articles which appeared last summer, and not heartily sympa- 
thise with all who wish to confine Art criticism to the capable. 
My paper having had such an irritating effect upon him, 
he has perhaps omitted noticing a sentence which I was 
reminded of when I read his article in last week’s Spec- 
tator. I said, “By all means let there be a profession 
of critics, men who make a livelihood by writing on Art, 
and spreading its right influence.” Surely he wants neither 
more nor less than this. 

But to come to the real point of my letter, which has 
reference to the latter part of your article. I deny any 
wish to “run down” any artists. The aims of certain 
schools lead to the development of true art in its largest, 
highest sense, whereas the aims of other schools tend, in 





my opinion, to the debasing of art into a mere plaything, a 
plaything of not a very wholesome character. I believe the 
aims of the French school tend to this last condition, and 
because M. Legros and M. Tissot are such powerful painters 
in this school, I mentioned them by name. My feeling about 
their work is that, considering the tours-de-force they are 
able to perform, what would they not achieve, if the aims of the 
school to which they belong were as worthy as their power of 
painting ? The value of cleverness to the world at large surely 
depends on the way it is used. I think if your critic will kindly 
read the passage more carefully which elicited the following 
severe remark, “ But what can we think of the impartiality 
which contrasts a finished picture with a hurried study, exe- 
cuted for a special purpose?” he will see I do not compare a 
finished picture with a hurried sketch,” but I say in these, you 
see “in perfection the result of distinct aims in work, the dif- 
ference between a riddle solved and a poem created.” Now the 
riddle could never grow into a poem, if M. Legros worked 
at it for years. It is, for the kind of thing, quite per- 
fect ; he could not improve it. It is a typical specimen of 
the modern power in technical proficiency. We have had 
this winter ample opportunities of seeing sketches by 
the “Old Masters,” many of which took, perhaps, less than 
the two hours M. Legros allows himself at the Slade School, 
but which, however, rival in true aim and poetry the Bellini 
Madonnas. Mr. Ruskin has always taught that speed for 
speed’s sake is no worthy aim, and one in no one way recon- 
cilable with the development of a poet-nature. But the reason 
for my referring to M. Legros’ studies (and it was these only I 
had mentioned when I said that “ even their admirers cannot 
pretend that it is work which produces any food for thought or 
emotion, save that of admiration for technical skill”), and not 
to his pictures, was that the heads done before his students 
are, I think, his best work. Though incomplete as works 
of art, they are marvellous exhibitions of power, un- 
rivalled in their own line, though I maintain they mis- 
lead the aims of the students, who are fascinated by 
them. But his subject pictures, being still merely realistic 
conceptions, are, I think, still more misleading. I do not see 
any poetical sympathy in them towards the poverty and sad- 
ness they represent, and certainly no article in the Fortnightly 
Review, nor any other writing would convince me of the existence 
of qualities which the pictures themselves had failed to impress 
me with, my strongest feeling in this matter being that the only 
honest, true way of judging a picture is to let it speak for itself. 
If you allow yourself first to hear any eloquence on the sub- 
ject except that possessed by the picture itself, you can never 
be sure you have given it a fair chance of producing an 
original impression. Give time, trouble, and quiet leisure, 
exhaust its power of impressing you, if that be possible, be- 
fore forming an opinion on it, but never trust to anything 
but the picture for your impression of it. But to return 
to M. Legros, and his treatment of the “grey side” of life. 
There is no side of life so grey that the poet cannot light it by 
some ray, some warm hint at colour. If not by a feeling of 
heroic endurance or passionate yearning, still, by some tender, 
simple pathos, a ray can be made to creep through the prison-bars 
of the unalterably painful conditions which clog round so many 
lives, and immerse such thousands in squalor. Now it is this 
ray, surely, which art ought always to catch hold of and accen- 
tuate. If art is not always to be flowers and bright colours, if 
it is to tell the tales of the grey side of life, it must not tell 
them because it loves misery, poverty, and squalor, but because 
all these conditions can be lighted up by a rarer beauty than 
the bright colours even; because such beauty, be it a human 
sympathy with the misery, or a strong endurance through it, 
can triumph over the misery, and make a work of art containing 
such a triumph wholesome food for “ emotion and thought.” 
Should there be, however, any grey spots in life unalleviated by 
any possible ray of poetry, in pity’s sake for those whose feel- 
ings and sensibilities are really harrowed by misery, let art 
refrain from making useless realistic records of them. Surely 
it is not the province of art to present to us vividly the difficul- 
ties and mysteries of the pauper question ? A work of art is a 
monument to an idea, a permanent record of certain condi- 
tions, and I cannot think monuments to hopeless, faithless 
squalor are works of true art, any more than the battle- 
pieces in which the physical horrors are yot made subser- 
vient to the heroic feelings. To quote from M. Renan’s 
speech of the other day, “As for me, I have an invincible 
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confidence in the goodness of the idea which made the Universe.” 
I feel that the art which excuses itself for giving us painful, 
ignoble subjects, on the ground that misery exists, and all that 
is may be represented in art, provided the representation is 
clever, belongs to the “ faithless coldness of the time ;” and that 
if the school which encourages such art felt sensitively the 
misery they are able to realise so cleverly on canvas, it could not 
represent it without even one consoling ray of beauty. Now M. 
Legros does not harrow our feelings, as many French artists do, 
by bloodshed and horror, but neither does he console us by any 
ray of colour or sunshine in his grey view of life. Take an ex- 
ample from the Grosvenor Gallery, of an old man dying alone by 
the road-side. ‘Treated as the figure was, I think the old 
man was pitiable, but not pathetic. What was the “lead- 
ing thought” in this picture, for which all beauty and 
care in the background was sacrificed? The landscape 
was neither in harmony with the sadness, nor did it, by 
contrast, enforce the dreariness of the fact ; it was simply an un- 
suggestive, careless background. It is very sad when poor old men 
die friendless and homeless, but surely more than the mere fact 
that such conditions exist should be got out of the sadness in a 
work of art. Our old friends the woodcuts of “Death the 
Friend ”’ and “ Death the Avenger,” and Wordsworth’s poem, 
“The Old Cumberland Beggar,” come into one’s mind, and 
leave one sorely dissatisfied with French realism. As long as 
the French school exercised its influence in France chiefly, it 
was not so necessary for us to find in what consisted its faults. 
It is never necessary to “run down” an artist’s work in a per- 
sonal way; but now that a most remarkable French artist is at 
the head of one of the principal art schools in London, and that 
his and M. Tissot’s work take such prominent positions in one 
of the two most important exhibitions, it is necessary to make 
clear the difference between the aims of our own great 
poet-painters and those of the French school. Students 
certainly cannot serve both masters. To state the dif- 
ference briefly, I believe it to be this:—Our poet-painters 
believe that art has done its best work in life by insist- 
ing on beauty, beauty which is not to be approached but with 
reverence ; the French school insists on cleverness, independent 
of, often contrary to the idea of beauty. 

Having a strong faith in my side of the question and in your 
art critic’s power of sympathy towards the best art, I believe 
as well as hope that when he has been more than “four years ” 
at the work, he will see more distinctly what I believe to be the 
“ vraie vérité” in the matter, look at the whole question in a 
larger way, and take more the view of the great artists whom 
he admires with such subtle insight and so cordial an apprecia- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., Emitie IsaBEL BARRINGTON. 





SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I observe with much regret that the Spectator treats as 
‘an astounding fact” the suggestion of Sir Bartle Frere, that 
British authority and protection should be extended over those 
tribes and chiefs, both to the west of the Transvaal, who already 
acknowledge it, and earnestly desire the appointment of English 
magistrates in their neighbourhood. There is much to be said 
against it at the present moment, but it is unjust to blame Sir 
Bartle Frere for proposing to act on a principle which has 
frequently guided English policy. 

If I remember right, the Spectator approved of the acquisition 
of the Fiji Islands, the principal reason for that act being that 
the chiefs implored our Government to grant it, in order that 
they might be protected from the lawless Europeans who 
carried on the trade in South-Sea islanders. Again, the an- 
nexation of Basuto Land was brought about for similar 
reasons, and has been justified by the result. It has long 
been known that the same state of things prevails in the 
territory between the Transvaal and the Kalihari desert. 
There are some lawless Europeans, who are a source of 
danger to the natives and the honest traders. In order 
to gain protection from them, many of the chiefs are known 
to be sincerely anxious to come under the rule of Great 
Britain; and the suggestion that such authority should be ex- 
tended over them is, at least, a reasonable one on the part of 
Sir B. Frere. The system by which they might be governed 
is admirably described by Lord Grey, in his article in the 
April number of the Nineteenth Century. He shows that it 
may be applied without expense, and that it may be a great 
aid in the transition from a tribal system to one more in accord- 





ance with our habits. I believe it is now almost out of the 
question. It would require that the Home Government should 
take supreme control of the frontier. That is the policy that I 
have hoped to see adopted, but I see with regret that we ar. 
now in the habit of giving up every new acquisition to the on 
Colony, and so lose the opportunity of applying the experience 
which comes from our widely-extended empire.—] am, Sir, &, 

14 Grosvenor Crescent, April 9th. T. Fowr.. Buxtoy, : 

[We do not object in all cases to annexation. It is often the 
best course for the world, and the only course for ourselyeg 
But we object to the annexation of any territory which we pon 
not directly govern.—Eb. Spectator. } 


COUNTY BOARDS AND CLASS REPRESENTATION. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In the letter, signed “ J. G.,” in your issue of April 5th 
on the policy of the Government with regard to County Boards, 
there seems to be an expectation expressed that when farmers 
are admitted to the administration of county affairs, the 
“lucrative posts” will be filled without jobbing, and loca) 
“improvements” will be more encouraged than they are at 
present. I have been for a few years a fairly constant attend. 
ant at the meetings of Boards of Guardians, Highway Boards, 
School Attendance Committees, and so forth. I live ina large 
county, where the county business is admirably conducted by 
men among whom are members of past and present Governments 
and of every shade of politics, most of whom are constant ri 
their attendance at their Boards of Guardians and Highway 
Boards. Probably these eminent men would all find seats on the 
County Board, if they are not, as I think they ought to be, ex officio 
members of it. But if the constitution of the County Board is 
founded on the general principle hitherto adopted by the Govern. 
ment, and apparently not disapproved by “J. G.,” viz., special 
representation of different classes, there will be on the County 
Board a large number of men actuated by very different consider- 
ations. My experience of the attendance at Quarter-Sessions, 
Boards of Guardians, and Highway Boards, is that when there is 
an election or appointment to be made, or, in any other form, a 
“job” to be perpetrated, the attendance is much more numer- 
ous than on any other occasion, Men from the remotest 
parts of the county, union, or district, who never appear for 
other business, and who are accordingly unacquainted with the 
previous and often the most important details, come up simply 
to vote for the candidate who has secured their support, or, if 
the case be sufficiently urgent, against the contemplated im- 
provement. The job is perpetrated, and they disappear till a 
similar occasion presents itself. Will not this evil be aggra- 
vated, if a large proportion of the County Board consists of 
men who have neither the means, nor the leisure requisite to 
enable them, even if so disposed, to give a constant attention to 
public business ? 

The experience of “ J. G.” must be fortunate indeed, if he has 
not been compelled to learn the lesson which, year after year, is 
sternly taught us by the occupiers in this district,—that to 
qualify a man for election to a public post, the first condition 
requisite is that he shall have failed in the management of his 
own private affairs, and the next, that he shall be in some way 
connected by private ties with some member of the electing 
body. This, however, it is but just to say, has not been in 
this part of England the principle on which magistrates have 
made their appointments. And on all matters of local improve- 
ment, such as building of bridges, straightening of roads and 
water-courses, giving sewerage to villages, the only point worth 
considering, in the eyes of the occupiers, is how it will affect 
the rates. This is not the only point of view from which it 
would be fair to say that the magistrates have regarded such 
questions. As long as all increase of rates falls immediately on 
the occupiers, and only indirectly on the owners, I fear it will 
continue to be the policy of the occupiers to decline to bear the 
expense of improvements, which, as far as they have any per- 
manent effect, tend to raise the value, and therefore the rent, of 
landed property. But there is another consideration of equal 
importance, which induces me earnestly to deprecate the consti- 
tution of County Boards on the principle of class representation. 
If, as has been proposed by the Government in each of the 
County Board Bills, the magistrates have one set of representa- 
tives, and if the occupiers, or, as they are often inaccurately 
called, “ the ratepayers,” have another set of representatives on 
the same Board, each set being elected exclusively from and by 
the class they are to represent, there will in all probability re- 
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——— . . . * 
sult an antagonism of an unreasoning and bitter kind, likely to 


be prejudicial to the calm and well-considered conduct of 
county business. 
[am aware that it is important that those who have a fixed 
nent interest in the county should not be overwhelmed 
by those whose interest is not fixed, and is only temporary, and 
not less important that those on whom the pressure of an 
eof the rates immediately falls should have, at least, an 
equal voice with those on whom that pressure is only indirect 
or deferred. But cannot this be attained without definite 
and antagonistic class representation, by allowing one-half of 
the Board to be elected from among owners only, by all 
ratepayers, occupiers, and owners alike, and the other half 
to be elected by the same constituency from all occupiers P 
Have not the occupiers an interest in what kind of owners 
legislate for them? Have not the owners a similar interest in 
supporting or opposing different occupiers ? The principle of 
representation of minorities might easily be introduced, and 
would tend to minimise party feeling, and to steady the equili- 
brium of the body. Any class could, if they chose, combine to 
support any special candidate. It is hardly necessary to add 
that no system of county representation will be worth much in 
which the election is not by ballot.—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. 


increas 





PARTIES AND CABINETS. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sim,—May I correct a misprint, or error of some sort, in my 
letter on this subject? I did not write, “ Look, again, at the 
action of the Government in the way of individual exclusions.” 
Ihave no copy, but I may have written “ such government,” or 
“party government,” or even “the system.” My writing, I 
dare say, will make either error easy and venial. But the con- 
text shows that I was not charging such “exclusions” on any 
Government in particular,—though they will, of course, be seen 
most often where and when party feeling is strongest, and party 
organisation most strict. 

One or two other verbal errors, of slight importance, may be 
left to the reader, but this seems to deserve a correction.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Hoxton, April 7th. Joun OAakLEy. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF A COWARDLY BUDGET. 


(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sm,—You have done well to call attention to the cowardly 
recklessness of a Government that will leave any amount of 
Debt to posterity, rather than face the country with a long bill 
on the eve of a general election. But something more remains 
to be told, and your readers may be interested to know some of 
the shifts to which a spendthrift Government is not ashamed to 
resort, in order to save a little money somewhere. I have no 
reason to suppose that the following case is exceptional; as 
“rule” is pleaded in excuse for it, it most probably is not. 

An officer, who had served for about twenty-four years in the 
Army (no small portion of this period being in active warfare), 
found that further advancement was almost hopeless, and that 
his pay was insufficient to support his family. He asked 
leave to retire on the pension now due to him, in order 
to obtain civil employment. With an appointment and 
his pension, he would be moderately well off. On this 
understanding, most carefully stated, he retired on his pension, 
the War Office consenting, and an appointment being granted 
him. For atime, he obtained both salary for his new work, and 
his well-earned pension. But before long there came an inti- 
mation from the War Office that his pension was suspended, 
the Treasury having ruled that officers in Civil employ cannot 
draw both pay and pension. 

If this is not robbery, one would like to know what is. If 
the rule has not been made for the present emergencies at the 
Treasury, one wonders how the War Office came to allow an 
officer to retire on these terms; also how it happened that the 
pension was for a time paid, as well as the salary; also how it 
happens that there are men at the present moment who are 
drawing both pay and pension. Above all, one wonders what 
¢an be said in defence of a rule which seems to be framed in 
order to prevent officers of experience from having any induce- 
ment to be of further use to the country. Will some M.P. 
inquire for us P—I am, Sir, &c., A Nortuern Liperat. 








“Ls 


BOOKS. 


—_—>— : 
LORD CARNARVON’S “ AGAMEMNON.”* 
Lorp CARNARVON has more than succeeded in his effort to give 
such a version of Alschylus’s greatest play as the English 
reader, who has no knowledge of the original, may thoroughly 
enjoy and admire; and though, as a matter of course, his ver- 
sion, like all other versions, of this wonderful play, must miss 
at once its full grandeur and its weird mystery, we do not 
doubt that his translation will obtain a very high appre- 
ciation from scholars, as well as from those who read only to 
obtain a glimpse of a work of genius any direct access to which 
they are denied. Lord Carnarvon knows as well as any of his 
critics where he falls most below the level of the original. 
He says, in his preface, very justly, with relation to the 
choruses,—“I believe it to be simply impossible for any 
but a poet as great as the author of this drama himself 
to render them with an approach to their real force,—perhaps it 
may be added, that in no other language could the same ideas 
secure their full poetical expression at all. Independently of 
the obscurity of some passages, and of the poetry in other 
parts, which is of the highest order, there is a compression of 
thought within a narrow compass which defies translation in 
anything like an equal number of words; whilst, in addition to 
all other peculiarities, there is a weird and ghostly strain 
running through every chorus from first to last, which gives 
them a character of their own, and which is far beyond repro- 
duction or imitation.” And, no doubt, this is the exact truth. 
The choruses in Lord Carnarvon’s version are often far more of 
what we usually mean by lyrics than they are in the original, 
and most of them are fine lyrics. But they lose in stern- 
ness, terseness, and mystery, all, and more than all, that 
they gain in grace and music. It was, however, hardly possible 
to avoid throwing the choruses into rhymed lyrics, if only be- 
cause a translator must find some compensation in other direc- 
tions, for the untranslatable depth and concentration and weird- 
ness of the original. But we doubt if Lord Carnarvon has done 
wisely to translate the sharp recriminations of the Chorus and 
the vindictive self-defence of Clytemnestra in the choric song at 
the close of the play, into rhymed verse. Here the beauty gained 
is more than balanced, we think, by the strength lost, and the 
effect on the finely-chiselled character of the revengeful queen 
is, on the whole, unfortunate. Compare, for instance, the grand 
passage in which Clytemnestra avows and glories in her assas- 
sination, a passage which is translated, and very finely trans- 
lated, from Greek iambics into blank-verse, with some of the 
subsequent dialogue, which Lord Carnarvon has translated from 
anapaestic metres into the rhymed verse which he has adopted 
as the best equivalent of these metres. Nothing can be finer 
than the following :— 
“ CLYTEMNESTRA. 

If oft I spake in different strain from what 

I now shall speak, for this I take no shame 

How else could we under affection’s guise, 

In deadly conflict with our deadly foes, 

Eotrap them in a snare whose fatal bounds 

Transcend their utmost power to escape ? 

Though long I waited, long I did forecast 

This final wrestle of an ancient feud. 

The deed is done. I smote him where I stand; 

I smote him—yes, I scorn to lie—past cure 

And past escape. Round him I wrapp’d the robe 

With its entangling and destroying folds, 

Like net around the fish. I smote him twice, 

And with two groans he slack’d his limbs in death : 

Then as he lay I dealt him a third blow, 

As a thanksgiving to the Infernal God, 

The Keeper of the Dead. Thus chafing sore 

In rage and impotence he falls and dies ; 

And as in blood he gasps away his breath 

One drop of that black gory dew springs forth 

And falls upon me—with as soft a touch 

As heaven-sent rain upon the teeming corn. 

Wherefore, ye Argive Elders, shout for joy— 

If ye rejoice. I glory in the deed. 

And were it meet, I would libation make 

Over this corpse: for just it were that he 

Who filled our cup with curses to the brim 

In life, should dying drain it to the dregs.’’ 
But the chorus which follows, in which Clytemnestra takes part, 
and wherein, too, there are passages which, by the periodic 
return of certain lines, are marked as in a special sense lyrical, 
seems, nevertheless, to us specially ill-adapted for rhyme, at 





* Agamemnon, Translated from Aischylus. By the Earl of Carnarvon 
London: Johu Murray. 
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least, for that peculiar finish of effect which rhyme produces, 
since the clash of passion with passion, of mood with mood, is 
even more abrupt and marked in this chorus than in the 
iambic dialogue itself. Take, for instance, the following :— 


‘“* CHORUS. 
Would that without the pang of pain or fret of slow disease 
Swift death might come with endless sleep and bring unto me 
ease ; 

Now that my dearest Lord and King, 

Through a woman suffering, 

By a woman’s hand lies slain. 
Insensate Helen! thou didst once destroy 
Lives, many lives beneath the walls of Troy. 

Alone thou didst it. Now again 

Thou givest bloom and perfect life 

To that immemorial strife ' 
Which once blazed high within these halls, 
And now upon their master falls, 

With doom and desolation rife. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Seek not death to set thee free ; 
Blame not Helen, as though she 
Alone upon our host had brought 
Death and ruin, and had wrought 
Never ending misery. 


Cuorvs. 
Dark Fiend, whose vengeful force doth fall 
On the twin line and royal hall 
Of ancient Tantalus—thy sway 
Wielded by a woman’s hand, 
Smites like stroke of piercing brand.— 
See her—mark her, where he lay, 
Like hateful raven o’er him stand, 
Chaunting a foul discordant lay. 


CLYTEMNESTRA, 
Rightly, truly dost thou name 
In thy words the cause of ill— 
The ancient Demon of the race, 
From whom the lust of blood once came, 
By whom that lust is nurtured still ; 
For ere the old wound heals, the new one bleeds apace. 


CnHorvs. 
In mighty strength, in deadly ire, 
Comes that Demon’s visitation, 
And in sequence grim conspire 
Insatiate woe and desolation. 
But Jove, alas! and Jove alone 
This woe has caused, this deed has wrought, 
For amongst mortals there is nought 
But by Jove’s will and power is done. 
O my gracious Lord and King! 
How shall I bewail thy fate ? 
How to thee my tribute bring, 
Tender and affectionate ? 
In this spider’s web entangled, 
Slain by an unholy death, 
By the two edged-falchion mangled, 
Dying thou didst yield thy breath. 
Woe for thy bloody and unhonoured tomb, 
Woe for thy cruel and perfidious doom. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Think not I did the deed, or dream 
That I am truly what I seem: 
I am not Agamemnon’s mate, 
But the fierce fiend, the avenging Fate, 
Atreus’ cruel feast repaying, 
Full-grown man for children slaying, 
In her semblance incarnate. 


* CHORUS. 
Though the dread fiend that watches o’er 
The ancestral curse from days of yore, 
Gave his aid, thou shalt not be 
From this guiltiness set free. 
Borne upon streams of kindred blood, 
The God of slaughter speeds his way ; 
Nor shall he check his course or stay 
The torrent of that darkling flood, 
Till full vengeance he hath ta’en 
For those children foully slain. 
O my gracious Lord and King, 
How shall I bewail thy fate ? 
How to thee my tribute bring, 
Tender and affectionate ? 
In this spider’s web entangled, 
Slain by an unholy death, 
By the two-edged falchion mangled, 
Dying though didst yield thy breath. 
Woe for thy bloody and unhonoured tomb, 
Woe for thy cruel and perfidious doom. 


“ CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Yet not unworthy was his doom, 
Who brought this curse upon our home, 
And slew his child—his child and mine— 
The offshoot of a common line, 
For whom my tears shall ever flow, 
For whom my grief no bounds shall know. 
Yes—let him go and boast below, 








eel 
For bloody deeds that he hath done, 


By death his bloody guerdon won.” 

That there ought to be here, as there actually is, that 
sort of regular rhythm, and strict correspondence in 
rhythm between one part and another, which is of the 
essence of the Greek lyric, is perfectly obvious; but the 
correspondence between the parts spoken by the choms 
and those spoken by Clytemnestra, being one of contrast 
rather than of similarity, and not only of contrast, but 
of sharp contrast, the rhymes which make each 
complete in itself tend rather to conceal the give-and-take 
of the dialogue, than to bring it out. What we want 
is to mark the clashing between the stormy sighs of 
the Chorus, and the stormier recriminations of Clytemnestra tg 
those sighs. As the old men upbraid Helen, Clytemnestra 
retorts that it was not Helen only who brought this misery on 
Greece,—that Agamemnon was as guilty of it as Helen. As the 
old men lament the tragic death of the King under Clytemnestra’s 
hand, Clytemnestra recalls a greater tragedy of which this wasthe 
mere natural sequel, and she herself the mere instrument. As the 
old men assert her individual responsibility and guilt, Clytem. 
nestra retorts that by the King’s share in the death of 
Iphigenia he had more than earned his fate. And this clash. 
ing of the parts of the choric song seems to us too much soft. 
ened and polished away by the rhyme, which keeps the atten. 
tion fixed on the part as if it were a whole, and hides from 
you the shock between the opposing elements of the various 
parts of the whole. Where the choric song is all given by 
one speaker, and conceived in one mood, as in the earlier 
parts of the play,—the form of a rhymed lyric is appro. 
priate enough. But where, instead of connecting together a 
single mood of thought and feeling, it only frames in one whole 
the deadly conflict of mind with mind, the rhymed verse tends 
to give too much completeness to the subordinate elements, and 
to disguise the rise and fall of conflicting passions. 

And this Chorus reminds us, that we cannot at all agree with 
Lord Carnarvon in the opinion he expresses about Clytem- 
nestra in the following passage of the preface :— 





“ She has often been compared to Lady Macbeth, and making due 
allowance for the necessary difference in the conception of classical 
and modern character, the comparison seems no unfair one. And as 
the only affection and loyalty in Lady Macbeth are given to her 
husband, so the only softness in Clytemnestra’s character is reserved 
for Agisthus. In one passage indeed she alleges a pretext for the 
murder of Agamemnon in his consent to the sacrifice of their 
daughter Iphigeneia, at the instance of the prophet Calchas, who had 
declared that a virgin’s blood could alone release the wind-bound fleet 
of the Greek heroes ia the harbour of Aulis; but the pretext hardly 
rises in gravity to a plea of self-defence. It is rather a bitter sarcasm 
thrown out against her murdered husband, by one who is indifferent 
alike to its acceptance or rejection.” 

We should have said, on the contrary, that revenge for her 

daughter's fate is intended by Aischylus to be the leading motive 

of her action, and to have had far more effect upon her than any 

love for Higisthus. In the grand passage in which she describes 

the murder, the main key-note is revenge; and revenge, of 

course, must be connected either with the fate of Iphigenia, on 

the one hand, or jealousy—of which there is but a relatively 

slight trace in the play—on the other. Observe the third 

blow which she boasts of having given, in the assassination of 

her husband, in thanksgiving to the Infernal god, the guardian 

of the dead; observe the joy she expresses in the blood which 

sprinkled her, and which she compares to the dew which re- 
freshes the budding grain ;—these are obviously expressions of 
the most deadly vengeance. But equally clearly it is not 
Agamemnon’s unfaithfulness on which she harps, though she 
alludes to it once, but something of much earlier date. She is 
not a Lady Macbeth, committing a crime of ambition, but an 
infuriated mother, committing a crime of passionate revenge 

And on this ground she herself puts it, when the Chorus assail 
her for her unnatural crime. 

fbvoev avtov maida, Piararny tuol 
adiv’, 

are words of the deepest maternal passion ; “the dearest tra 
vail of my womb,” is not the expression Aischylus would 
have put into the mouth of a mother who was simply finding 
an excuse. And again, in the choric song we have recently 
cited, she speaks of her with the same passion as her own much 
wept-for offspring. Still more striking is the savage irony of 
the passage,—the only passage in which, so far as we have 
noticed, Lord Carnarvon has missed the general tone of any 
speech,—in which Clytemnestra tells the Chorus that they need 
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not fret about Agamemnon’s funeral rites, since those who killed 
him will attend to them, and that his daughter will, of course, 
meet him with loving embraces in the shades below, and caress 
him as a daughter should caress a father :— 
“ CLYTEMNESTRA. 
By our hand he fell and died ; 
Our hand shall his grave provide, 
Though no mourning throng attend 
To convoy him to his end. 
Fret thee not with care like this. 
Him lovingly his child shall meet 
By the swift stream of sighs, and greet 
“With fond embrace and tender kiss ” 
Lord Carnarvon may have meant this, as Auschylus certainly 
meant it, for bitter irony; but he has not given it the force of 
the Greek, having unfortunately omitted to translate the 
catirical J; xo%,—‘‘as is fitting,”—into which Clytemnestra 
throws the sting of her anticipation of Iphigenia’s loving 
welcome to the father who slew her; and by some accident, 
again, Lord Carnarvon has missed the comment of the Chorus 
which show how they had understood the retort,—the remark, 
namely, that she had returned taunt for taunt. Thus he has 
accidentally weakened the force of this part of the evidence as 
to Aschylus’s conception of Clytemnestra’s maternal feeling, 
though in what he has given,—and given with very great 
power,—there is quite enough to show how profound is the 
vindictiveness which had sprung of maternal sufferings. To 
what did Lord Carnarvon, for instance, suppose that the 
Queen referred, when she says that,— 
“ Just it were that he 
Who filled our cup with curses to the brim 
In life, should, dying, drain it to the dregs.” 
unless it were chiefly to the misery which the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia had caused her? To our mind, there is but little trace of 
any overwhelming passion for Adgisthus. We should have 
supposed that Aischylus meant to depict Clytemnestra’s love 
for him rather as born of disgust for her husband, than her dis- 
gust for her husband as born of love for him. It is she who 
asserts the privilege of striking the fatal blow. She will not 
leave to Agisthus a revenge which is so sweet. 

This heresy of Lord Carnarvon’s as to the moving spring of 
Clytemnestra’s character has, however, a very slight effect on 
his translation, which is full of force and dignity, as well as 
grace. Let us give one more specimen of a really fine work of 
art,-the great chorus in which, just before the entrance of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, the acquisition of Helen by Troy is 
likened to the gift of a lion’s cub to some great house where he 
is long fondled and caressed, until the wild strain of his nature 
comes out in deeds of violence and blood. Of course there is a 
secondary reference in all this to the transformation by which 
Clytemnestra is to pass suddenly from the character of the 
decent and dignified wife of the Argive king, into the savage 
lioness who avenges her child with all a wild beast’s ferocity of 
passion ;— 

“ Cuorvs, 
Who was it in the distant days, 
Far beyond men’s ken or gaze, 
Named her Helen? and whence came 
The inspired prophetic name ? 
Bride of the Spear and cause of strife, 
Fatal name to human life, 
Fatal name to captured town, 
To navies lost, to hosts o’erthrown. 

Forth from her dainty bower she passed upon the seas, 

And spread her sail to catch the earth-born Zephyr’s breeze ; 
And fast like huntsmen on the track—the viewless track of oars— 
Her armed pursners came to land by Simois’ woody shores. 

Woe for the bloody strife! woe for the wrath divine 

Which brought the marriage curse on Troy and Priam’s line! 

Claiming vengeance for the evil done to Jove, our Sovereign Lord, 

Lord and ever-watchful guardian of the hospitable board— 
Vengeance from her Trojan kinsmen, who, unheedful of the wrong, 
All too quickly, all too lightly, hymned the fatal marriage song. 

But Priam’s ancient town in ruin 

Learns to-day a different strain, 

Learns from her citizens’ undoing, 

Guilty Paris to arraign. 

So once a lion’s cub was reared 

With kindly nurture; tame and mild, 

Gentle to aged man and child, 

Like foster-son he came at call, 

Fondled and loved. But soon appeared 

The instincts of his nature wild, 

A curse unto the friendly hall. 

Then his nurture ill requiting, 

On men and flocks in turn alighting, 

Fell the ravening beast of prey. 

And the house was stained with blood, 

As when some infernal brood 





Of curses grow and cling and stay 

In some friendly man’s abode. 

E’en so there seemed to come on Troy 

The spirit of a breathless calm, 

A dream of beauty and of joy, 

Revealing in her eyes the charm 

Of tender grace and piercing fire, 

And conquering bloom of soft desire. 
Fatal neighbour, cruel guest, 
Hapless bride, domestic pest, 

To the sons of Priam, she, 
Claiming hospitality, 

Came commissioned to fulfil 

Her marriage curse of grief and ill, 

So once ’twas said in times of yore, 

‘ Great happiness can never die, 

Or pass away like childless sire 

Without result or progeny ; 

But endless sorrows shoot and spring 

Out of Fortune’s blossoming.’ 

But I believe unholy deed 

Bears ever true and kindred seed, 

Whilst in the dwellings of the just arise 

Fair children and illustrious destinies. 
But in the unrighteous home, 

An ancient wrong begets a worse, 

And, when the appointed hour shall come, 

That worse shall yet again beget 

Of its own kind, most dread in fight, 

Arrogant and foe to light, 

In the dark halls where far from sight 

Broods the hereditary curse. 

But Justice marks the blameless lot ; 

She shines within the smoke-dimm’d cot, 

And ever as she turns her eyes 

From glittering gawd or golden prize, 

And lightly recks of power or cause 

Stamped with a counterfeit applause, 
With an unerring aim she bends 
Man’s fate to its appointed ends.’’ 


Though that has not, and could not have, the brooding fire of 
the original, it would be hard, we think, to present it in a more 
vigorous and impressive form. 





SCIENCE AND FAITH* 

THERE are not many unbiassed and capable persons among us 
who would deny that the increased, knowledge of the natural 
world, which is the most marked characteristic of our day, has 
been accompanied, in almost direct proportion, by a decreased 
belief in the supernatural. The fact that courage is now often 
needed to avow opinions which courage was formerly always 
needed to disavow, has a real connection with the general interest 
in science. It is not very wonderful that men who have spent 
a lifetime in the study of a small part of the wonders of eye 
or ear should be incredulous, first, as to the importance, and 
then as to the reality of that which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard. It is not at all wonderful that what they disbelieve should 
assume, for average persons, the garb of superstition. We are apt 
to omit all nice investigation of the qualifications of those who 
have proved their power to benefit us, and the study by which men 
have almost annihilated distance, baffled pain, multiplied every 
convenience of life, and covered the civilised world with traces of 
triumphant skill, might have been foreseen to be the study 
which should set the key-note of Truth. Hence the numerous 
attempts at a reconciliation of Science and Religion which, if 
they prove nothing else, prove the need of a reconciliation, 
while the timid, propitiatory tone of Theology shows that the 
position of these ancient foes is almost inverted. A new kind 
of orthodoxy is springing up among us, expressed through the 
physician, rather than the clergyman, and the old orthodoxy 
betrays an uneasy recognition of its own attitude and of a large 
part of its former power in its dangerous rival. The change 
is as yet imperfectly accomplished, and we look for a great 
increase of all the negative inferences from the teaching of 
Science, before men return to other sources of truth. In the 
meantime, we are inclined to welcome any distinct and frank 
avowal of these negative inferences. We consider that they are 
more hostile to the welfare of mankind than all the discoveries 
of modern Science are beneficial to it, but we are glad that they 
should be definitely expressed, rather than vaguely hinted, or 
elaborately implied. 

The belief that when we have catalogued the data of the 
senses, we have completed the inventory of existence, has 
been hinted at or implied often and often; but the work 
named below presents us with the first example, so far 





+A. Candid Examination of Theism., By “ Physicus.” London: Triibner. 
The Atheistic Controversy. By F. W. Newman. Contemporary Review, Octobor, 
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as we know, of a distinct acceptance of this belief ex- 
pressed in the English language, and addressed to the 
average reader. It seems to us to proceed from an earnest, 
able, and candid mind, disciplined rather in the study of science 
than of philosophy, and over-rating,as is natural, the advan- 
tages of the scientific student on philosophic ground. It has 
been noticed, in an interesting article by Mr. F. W. Newman, 
which we regret that our limits forbid our noticing further than 
by saying that it contains, in our opinion, a pregnant suggestion 
as to the true quarter from which the reaction towards faith will 
originate, on the ground of Science. We ourselves notice 
it from a different point of view. The volume which first 
accepts Atheism as the creed of Science, whatever its in- 
trinsic interest, is interesting mainly as a sign of the times. 
And the singular candour with which opposing arguments are 
weighed, as well as the great reluctance with which their result 
has been accepted, makes the appearance of this little volume a 
fitting occasion for aninquiry into the meaning of the changethat 
has come over the world of thought. The author has, he informs 
us, not broken a chain, but surrendered a treasure, to gain his 
present position. We will let him speak for himself, in lan- 
guage which we will not allow ourselves to regard as dramatic. 
He declares it to be the result of an honest attempt to answer 
the question he has taken as his motto, “Canst thou by 
searching find out God ?” that,— 

‘Whether I regard the problem of Theism on the lower plane of 
strictly relative probability, or on the higher plane of purely formal 
considerations, it equally becomes my obvious duty to stifle all belief 
of the kind which I conceive to be the noblest, and to discipline my 
intellect with regard to this matter into an attitude of the purest 
scepticism. And forasmuch as I am far from being able to agree 
with those who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the ‘ new faith’ 
is a desirable substitute for the waning splendour of ‘the old,’ I am 
not ashamed to confess that with this virtual negation of God, the 
universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness; and although from 
henceforth the precept to ‘work while it is day’ will doubtless but 
gain an intensified force, the terribly intensified meaning of the 
words that ‘the night cometh when no man can work,’ yet, when at 
times I think, as think at times I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine, and 
the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it,—at such times, I 
shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my 
nature is susceptible. For whether it be due to my intelligence not 
being sufficiently advanced to meet the requirements of the age, or 
whether it be due to the memory of those sacred associations which 
to me, at least, were the sweetest that life has given, I cannot but 
feel that for me, and for others who think as I do, there is a dreadful 
truil in those words of Hamilton,—‘ Philosophy having become a 
meditation, not merely of death, but of annihilation, the precept 
Know thyself has become transformed into the terrific oracle of 
(£dipus,—‘ Mayest thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art.’ ” 
Mournful words! and yet the most mournful conviction they rouse 
is that their sadness must be transitory. The twilight of faith 
is of varying length in different spiritual latitudes, but it 
must soon end in all. The objects that become unreal to the 
intellect cannot long remain dear to the heart. The void may 
be filled completely, for the nature may so contract, that that in 
man which desired the infinite may be satisfied with the in- 
definite, and an endless succession of ephemeral beings may 
open a vista that shall seem to replace the endless hope for 
every individual among them. The yearning that binds 
shattered lives here to healing influences elsewhere, and feels 
a patient God the fellow-worker in all efforts that would raise 
the fallen, may, in the marvellous change which follows the loss 
of a profound conviction, be regarded as selfishness. He who 
has ceased to believe in an invisible world will soon find the 
visible one a satisfactory abode, and even come to regard all 
other feelings but satisfaction as unreasonable and wrong. 
Still, every one who occupies the past position. of “ Physicus,” 
and perhaps a few who occupy his present one, will be thankful 
that the avowal of disbelief was made in that fugitive moment 
when the thing lost seemed precious. 

While fully at one with “ Physicus ” as to the bearing of the 
Science on the Faith of our day, in its broad general aspect, we 
would take exception to some of the details. He writes as if 
the modern man of science, like the conquering Pompey, had 
penetrated to the Holy of Holies, and found it empty. We 
should not so map out the march of the new invaders of our 
Holy Land. We cannot give the discoveries of our own day 


the proportion, in the general result, which he assigns to them. 
It is only in the present day, no doubt, that a strong interest in 
the visible world has been linked with a decided disbelief in the 
invisible. But the tendency, now fully manifest, was always 
latent. The first elaborate attempt at a system of Nature 
was the first elaborate assertion of Atheism. 


We have 





often been surprised at the small attention which the 
Physicists of our day have paid to the most original 
of their predecessors, who is also the one original thinker 
on the illustrious roll of Roman literature. The poet 
from whom a Gray has borrowed some of his most 
pathetic lines might (though we are well assured he hag not) 
have proved a mine of suggestion for the discoveries of a Darwin, 
The anticipation of the theory of natural selection on the 

of Lucretius has been doubtless often noticed, and grotesque ag 
is this first edition of the great scientific discovery of our day, 
we do not see that the variation between it and that familiar tp 
us is other than one of detail. The idea of a set of anomalous 
births,—creatures who came into existence as rough sketches 
from Nature’s hand, to be thrown aside and perish, til] she 
arrived at the conception of a being fitted to live and reproduce 
its kind,—this contains in germ all that we have been taught to 
receive as the latest deliverance of Science on the Origin of 
Species. And this is no more than the most important jp. 
stance of an anticipation of the principles of modern science to 
be found in the pages of Lucretius. Indeed, we should say 
that the poem On Natwre needs only a different set of 
illustrations to furnish the modern naturalist with a set 
of weapons against the supernaturalist, quite as effective as 
any he could find in the pages of a Spencer or a Huxley, 
Of course, therefore, we must consider that, from a philosophic 
point of view, “ Physicus”’ enormously overrates the influence of 
the discovery of the correlation of Force. It would be impossible 
to overrate this last, probably, as a contribution to Science. The 
work of Mr. Justice Grove, in which it first received literary 
expression, high as is the place it occupies in public estimate, 
seems to us to deserve one yet higher. Still we cannot see in it 
anything more, as a contribution to philosophy, than an expan- 
sion, richly illustrated, of the laws of movement, as they are 
formulated in the Principia. It pursues the principles Newton 
there grasps and defines into regions where the mere sense fails 
to follow them. It takes up the idea there latent of indestruct- 
ible force, and carries on its history when, to the unassisted eye, 
it has ceased to exist. Movement, men learnt from Newton, is 
perpetual in the heavens, from the mere absence of any im- 
pediment to bring it to a pause, not from any distinction of 
things earthly and things heavenly. Movement, men learn from 
the physicists of our day, inferred by the mind when it can no 
longer be discerned by the eye, is no less perpetual on earth. 
Surely the last principle might, the moment molecular physics 
existed, have been evolved from the first. We cannot see 
that the power to follow with quantitative appreciation the 
change of one force into another, adds anything to the con- 
viction that within the circle of Nature the forces that seem 
destroyed must be really transformed; any more than the 
power to estimate a man’s income in French or English money 
adds anything to the conviction that the two figures must re- 
present the same sum. It seems to us, therefore, that if the 
ideas of “the persistence of Force and the primary qualities 
of matter” render “the theory of Theism in any shape 
superfluous,” that theory is rendered superfluous by the mere 
conception of a “natura dedala rerum.” ‘To connect many 
effects with one cause is a necessity of our intellectual being, 
but there is a point of view from which one self-existent 
reality is as good as another. When the intellect is in contact 
with the idea of a body of laws bound up in mutual interdepend- 
ence, so that each depends on all, and all on each (and this, 
after all, was always the scientific view of the world), it is in 
contact with that ultimate, inexplicable simplicity, which is 
all the mere intellect can discern in the Will of God. 

But the notion that this is all the spirit of man can discern in 
the Will of God, is a characteristic of our own day. Never before 
has it been thought unreasonable that the intellect should take 
cognisance of the data of our whole being, moral as well as sen- 
sible, or have ordinary human beings considered that while the 
senses proved their object by their action, the emotions were 
shut out from any right of a similar testimony till their veracity 
was guaranteed from elsewhere. And while, on the one hand, the 
faculties which come in contact with the Divine have been called 
upon, for the first time, to prove their own existence in the face 
of hostile criticism, on the other, all the inferences which the 
intellect has hitherto supplied towards justifying them have been 
sensibly retrenched, For it is only in our own day that the idea 
of Natural Law has invaded the idea of Creation. Most scientific 
thinkers, before a time that an old person can remember, thought 
that at some particular epoch an event took place that they would 
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all have described as @ stupendous miracle. No doubt this was 
disbelieved by individuals, but it was the ordinary assump- 
tiov. Nor was there anything in the older discoveries to shake it. 
The idea of gravitation—the largest, we still believe, that 
Science has ever originated —does not in any way tend to exclude 
the idea of a beginning of things. It belongs to a different 
region. But we cannot say tis of the scientific ideas of our 
day. They make Natural Law in time, what Newton made it 
ne pace. He raised it to share the infinity of the world,—they, 
to share the eternity of God. It is not wonderful, surely, that 
such a change as this should modify profoundly the intellectual 
ground-work on which men seek to justify Faith, and that the 
cosmic speculations of our day should put a strain on our 
pelief in God which was not imposed on it by those of our fathers. 
And perhaps it is not wonderful that the absorbing interest 
of the outward world, and the incessant illustration of physical 
truth, and the imperiousness of all that part of our nature 
which it concerns, and which it aids so powerfully, should 
deafen our ears to the voices which do not insist upon being 
heard. From this double cause, at any rate, it happens that 
the arguments to support a belief in God, reviewed in the pages 
of “ Physicus,” will seem eminently unsatisfactory to those who 
entirely concur in the conclusion at which they aim. The men 
whom they satisfied meant, by proof, something different 
from what the Materialists of our age do. They were looking 
out for a line of thought which should justify the spirit to the 
intellect. They thought it was possible to trace in the constitu- 
tion of our intellectual being certain peculiarities which corre- 
sponded to the demands of our spiritual being, and to their 
conscious satisfaction. ‘They did not believe that any words of 
theirs could open the eyes of the blind. It is not wonderful 
that arguments which suited the earlier need break down under 
the strain of that which is felt in our day. 
The attempt to crowd into a space somewhat narrow for 
our original object (an appreciation of the influence of Science 
on Faith), any answer to a question so gigantic as that which 
concerns the appropriate evidence for a spiritual world, can 
only be made here in the briefest form. Mr. Newman’s essay 
would lead to a region in which the voice of Science itself sup- 
plies this evidence. To one who has an independent conviction 
of the reality of the thing witnessed to, we are certain that it 
does. Natural science only needs a recognition of its partial 
character to be flooded with testimony to something beyond 
itself. But to demand this testimony while it is regarded as 
the whole of knowledge, is to demand that fertile soil shall it- 
self produce seed. It is not science which opposes faith, it is the 
philosophy which is based on science. The mind formed by the 
study of things outward, is accustomed to a kind of proof which, in 
the domain of the spirit, will always be sought for in vain. That 
array of convergent certainties which makes up the evidence of 
the world of sense, and which, in a world domineered over by the 
truths of sense, has come to form the measure of certainty, has 
no place whatever in the world of Faith. This outward order in 
which we live appeals to various faculties, and obtrudes itself on 
our belief at once by the cumulative force and the nice agree- 
ment of their various testimony. Sight and touch, different as 
they are, send us in reports of things external to us, which, 
wherever we can compare them, turn out to be perfectly har- 
monious. The blind man can judge of form. ‘The deaf man 
can feel the vibration of sound. No privation of sense in- 
capacitates a man for some estimate of the evidence of 
sense. But no vibration can correct the deaf ear, no 
touch can correct the blind eye, when we deal with the 
things of the spirit. Such a correction is, indeed, not only 
impossible; hut, under the present limitations of our nature, 
inconceivable. If the analogy were complete here, if we could 
set the object of spiritual vision in that focus of convergent 
faculties occupied by every object of our sensible vision, and 
guarantee or supplement the faltering testimony of one witness 
with the distinctness of a quite separate report from another, it 
is hard to see how faith could exist. The word would so change 
its meaning, that some other would more fitly express the reality. 
Perhaps we are apt to forget how much we exclude, when we 
speak of having faith in a fellow-man. If we have known the 
integrity of his motives, as we know that snow is white, we may 
Spprove and esteem the character, but for trust there is no room. 
Such a knowledge, we may be told, would be impossible. 
True, the knowledge of man, no less than the knowledge of 
God, is founded on faith. Only the knowledge of the external 
world excludes it. Only an age in which knowledge means 








knowledge concerning the external world, could suppose that 
knowledge of God would be vouchsafed through any other 
channel. He who feels in the presence of a fellow-man that 
expansion and elevation of the whole being which is the result 
of reverence for what is above us, possesses, we believe, the germ 
of an effective refutation of a theory which must graduate this 
ennobling influence in inverse proportion to all else that is 
excellent, and at last leave the summits of humanity wholly 
devoid of the glow that fills its valleys. The loftiest of men, 
assuredly, are not cut off from that which raises the lowest. 
Genius and heroism do not shut men out from any share in 
that blessing which they enable their gifted ones to bestow on 
all around them; nor does the attainment of a high stan- 
dard in goodness diminish the scope of veneration. These are 
certainties to some minds, as the perceptions of sense are cer- 
tainties ; they are the statements into which we condense experi- 
ence far less questionable than that on which any physical 
theory is founded. But they can not, like lesser certainties, be 
transferred from one mind to another. They are, we believe, 
as the lesser certainties are not, inseparable from the experi- 
ence which gives rise to them. And there are reasons peculiar 
to our own day which tend to shrivel up the faculty of venera- 
tion, and leave sympathy, affection, and pity, the only links by 
which man is bound to man. So rich may be the moral world 
thus left, that men forget how greatly it is impoverished. 





A NOVEL WITH MORE THAN ONE PURPOSE.* 
Sixce Mr. Marcus Clarke wrote the powerful and painful story 
which, under the title of His Natural Life, gave us a picture of 
the old times of “transportation,” never to be forgotten, and 
whose terrible grimness no other writer has approached, we have: 
had no such facts used for the purposes of fiction, no such fiction 
employed for the enforcement of facts, as in the present instance. 
The author of this novel has produced a book faulty in many 
important respects, whether it be regarded as a work of fiction, 
and the artistic aspect of it be in question, or as a social 
study, and the views of life which it unfolds be contemplated ; 
but indisputably interesting, and uncommon to a degree 
which secures it a place entirely its own. A story of the 
prison and the madhouse suggests at once comparison with 
Mr. Charles Reade in his best days, when he wrote It is Never too 
Late to Mend and Hard Cash, but there is no similarity between 
those works and this strange story,at once attractive and repul- 
sive, of the present, except in so far as each deals with simliar 
abuses of power and with human suffering of a similar kind ; but 
the order and range of imagination displayed by the author 
of A Prodigal Daughter, is essentially different from those of 
Mr. Charles Reade; his tone is pessimist, and the indigna- 
tion which occasionally inspires him with true eloquence, has. 
in it great bitterness and hopelessness respecting the folly, and 
the cruelty, and the injustice of men. He is not, however, one 
of those writers of our time who, dealing in fiction with the 
terrible evils of life and society, complacently propose to cure 
them by the elimination of God; he is no philosophical un- 
believer, no purveyor of pedantic blasphemy calling itself 
science, and subtle immorality calling itself emancipated intel- 
lect ; he believes in God, and in obedience to Him as the first 
step towards the cure of those wounds, and bruises, and putrefy- 
ing sores which he bares with an unhesitating hand; and there- 
fore the book is not altogether depressing and terrible. Two. 
of the personages in the story, Michael Christy, the gaol chap- 
lain, and Rose Graham, the beautiful victim of the atrocious 
wickedness of Colonel Forrester—a melodramatic villain, some- 
what too profusely criminal for credibility—are such finely 
conceived characters, and so well drawn, that there is no 
writer of whatever eminence who might not be proud of having 
produced them. On the other hand, the real heroine of the 
story, the prodigal daughter herself, is never distinct enough, 
and is certainly not pleasing or sympathetic, either in the brief 
glimpse of her previous history which is afforded to the reader, 
or even during the terrible inflictions of her imprisonment in 
the gaol and the madhouse respectively. 

It is not really unfair to the writer of A Prodigal Daughter 
to dismiss the consideration of his book as a novel somewhat 
summarily, with the acknowledgment that if there be any 
who will read it merely for amusement and the excitement 
of a stirring story of crime, sorrow, injustice, and cruelty, such 
readers cannot fail to derive from it all they seek in it; for the 





* A Prodigal Daughter: a Story of Female Prison Life. By Mark Hope. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 
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work appeals principally to a class of sentiment and an order 
of thought which have little in common with the woes and the 
compensations of fiction. When we have said that Colonel 
Forrester, the criminal hero of the story, who is not only out- 
rageously wicked, but an incomparably mean rascal to boot, is 
lent a faux air of heroism in his death, which injures the moral 
effect of the story, and is violently improbable as well, we have 
found all the fault that needs to be found with the book as a novel, 
and are free to pass on to the consideration of it as a powerful pic- 
ture of certain evils of our present prison system, and a forcible 
appeal on behalf of the victims of the system of private lunatic 
asylums. Concerning the evils of the latter, the public mind is 
sufficiently excited at present to lead us to hope that some real 
progress towards reform will be made; and it is a curious coin- 
cidence that the terrible infliction of “ the bath,” which figured 
#0 largely in the recent trial, “ Nunn v. Hemming,” forms one 
of the most striking incidents of this powerful story, and is de- 
scribed with a terrible realism, which leaves that given by the 
late Mr. Lefanu, in his novel, the Rose and the Key, very far 
behind, though we remember to have read the latter with a 
shudder. It may be neither possible nor wise that legis- 
lation should interdict “the bath,” as a mode of either treat- 
ment or punishment for the “perduta gente,” of those “ citta 
dolenti” with which few among us are so happy as to have no near 
or distant association of kinship or friendship, and from which, 
if we can turn our eyes unmoved, we must be indeed hard- 
hearted; but it may surely be practicable, as it would be 
just, to oblige all keepers of lunatic asylums, a class whose 
emoluments are exceptionally large, to be present on occa- 
sions of its administration; and to employ educated and 
competent persons as attendants upon their highly remunerative 
boarders, instead of the coarse and ignorant servants to whose 
companionship ladies and gentlemen, for the most part 
mad only nor’-nor’-west, are condemned. A poor gentleman 
who imagines himself to be Plato, or the Emperor of China 
discrowned by a conspiracy, is rather more than less likely, on 
account of that delusion, to find himself uncomfortable under 
the rule and in the company of an able-bodied individual 
of the servant class, from whom, although his madness is 
only a pervading accident, he is unable to escape during all 
the hours and under all the conditions of his life which it 
does not affect. One of the most terrible penalties of madness 
is that it is so hard to love the insane, and that insane people 
are hardly ever capable of loving; it is, therefore, all the more 
binding on the non-afflicted ones to endeavour to preserve their 
brethren in bondage from the sufferings which are inflicted by 
ignorance and harshness, combined with the terrible temptation 
of power and irresponsibility. It would need all the grace of 
supernatural charity to tend the insane aright, and to alleviate 
their lot as it might be alleviated; we cannot command that, or 
legislate so as to ensure it, but there might be such a movement 
of public opinion and common-sense as would convince the 
keepers of private lunatic asylums—if, indeed, private lunatic 
asylums are still to exist at all—that their large profits are 
no longer to be made, except on a change of system. They may 
be obliged to recognise the sane as well as the insane elements 
in their unhappy charges, and then might we not hope that, 
just as educated nurses are replacing Mrs. Gamp, men and 
women whose feelings are quickened by instruction, “ gentle ” 
people, in the good old sense of the word, will be found to give 
their intelligent and educated services in those wretched abodes 
where all that can be done must unhappily be so little, and 
from which ignorance ought especially to be excluded, for the 
reason that it so often leads to cruelty, just as children, not 
ill-disposed, will, from want of knowledge and poverty of 
imagination which leaves them void of sympathy, torment the 
lower animals. 

Towards the promotion of these two ends—the probibition of 
“the bath” except under medical inspection, and the employ- 
ment of educated persons (which involves payment such as the 
large charges of madhouse keepers can well bear) as keepers, 
nurses, and companions for the insane—we believe this novel 
is capable of doing a great deal. It will be widely read, it must 
make an impression on all who read it, it must find its way into 
hundreds of houses where there are vacant places, once filled 
by the living-dead, those over whom loving hearts yearn with 
anguish more cruel than that which rends them by the grave’s 
side, because there is in it the fear in which is torment, and it 
will put that vague fear into words, and rouse people to a deter- 
mination that such things shall not continue to be. The author 





. . . . a 
himself is not very sanguine about producing much effect. he 
gives in a good deal to the great depression which is naturally 
produced by dealing in detail with the miseries and the Wrongs 
of the insane, though he not unwisely hopes to persuade 
those who have friends so afflicted at least to place them jp 
public institutions, where there is provision made for some 
cheerful associations for them, and where it is nobody’s interes 
to keep them mad, in preference to the dismal places, one of 
which he describes, in a passage too long for complete extract 
but which is to be found in the sixteenth chapter of the second 
volume, and concludes thus :— 

“ Private asylums for the temporary treatment of curable brain 
diseases may be tolerated, like other private hospitals, subject to 
proof of the undoubted medical skill of those who conduct them ; but 
private asylums for the perpetual detention of the insane should no 
more be allowed than private prisons. Recollecting how helpless g 
creature a lunatic is, how repulsive often, how essentially deserving 
of forbearance and pity, and remembering, too, what a propensi 
there is in human nature when education has not refined it to tyrannise 
over the weak, it is not too much to ask that confirmed maniacs should 
be placed under the same enlightened protection as'guards criminals jy 
gaols and convict establishments. It would be considered a mop. 
strous thing to commit the custody of men and women under a life. 
sentence to a number of private speculators, subject to no other 
supervision but the brief visit of an inspector once in three months, 
Explicit rules, frequent magisterial inspections, and impartial investi. 
gations into all complaints by governors who have no interest in pr. 
moting abuses, ensure to the prisoner proper food, warmth, and 
clothing, and shield him against the oppression of warders. Sure} 
the lunatic has as strong a claim on the public sympathy as the 
felon !’”’ 


Until, then, there is an entire reform in the Lunacy laws, 
until it is made impossible for sane people to be confined in 
private lunatic asylums upon the certificates of doctors who are 
either ignorant or corrupt men, or fanatical specialists; and 
for insane people to have the torture of “the bath,” or the 
indignity of such society as the writer’s heroine is condemned 
to, inflicted upon them; or to be stowed away in mean rooms, 
and turned out into bare yards, no more like the places their 
too confiding relatives are introduced to than the show drawing. 
room of a fashionable boarding-school is like the school-room and 
the dormitories ; until the commonest specimens of a notoriously 
venal class cease to be the employés in such places,—for God’s 
sake, urges the author, in many different forms, place your 
insane friends in public, not in private asylums. We wonder 
whether it has ever occurred to any relative of an insane patient 
to insist on being present during the administration of “the 
bath ;” and if it has, and he has carried his point, what he 
thought about that institution, with the terrible knowledge of 
what it might be made of exhausting agony, when there should 
be nobody there but a “troublesome” lunatic, none the less 
susceptible of pain and terror, and the able-bodied persons to 
whom helpless gentlemen and ladies are delivered over. The 
writer of this book draws a terrible enough picture of prison 
life, and he is not tolerant of its evils, or reticent concerning 
the reforms which are of urgency; but we do not wonder that 
when Margaret exchanges Tolminster Gaol and the matron 
thereof (who answers, in some respects, to Hamlet’s deseription 
of his uncle in his imprecatory soliloquy) for Dr. Billings’ asylum, 
and the semi-bestial “attendants” provided by that gentleman 
for his lady-patients, she regards the prison as Paradise, by 
comparison. 

A powerful, painful, useful, and timely book, written with 
earnest and profound conviction, A Prodigal Daughter 1s % 
absorbing in its interest that we do not feel inclined to look 
closely at its defects of style and its errors of taste. We must, 
however, comment on the presence of both in the author's 
description of military life, and his portraits of officers and 
gentlemen. We should be sorry to believe that mess-room 
conversation is of the vulgar and silly sort of which Captam 
Christy and his brother-officers afford us specimens, and that 
such easy-going scoundrelism as that of the gaol chaplaims 
brother ordinarily finds its reward in general popularity, and 
the love and hand of a charming and pure-minded girl. The 
author has been thinking more deeply of his theme than of his 
story, or he would not have attempted to whitewash such @ 
character as Frank Christy, utterly false and unprincipled, the 
base accomplice of a whole series of crimes, by means of a sentl- 
mental fidelity to his friend Forrester, who is as vile a wretch 
as ever figured either in fact or fiction. This is the moral blot 
of the book, and it provokes us, because the book is so remark 
able, and otherwise so excellent. 
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MR. CAIRD ON THE SUPPLY OF FOOD.* 

{x this unpretending little volume, we have what it is rarely 
the good-fortune of the reviewer to find,—a subject both in- 
teresting and important, discussed by a writer of the highest 
authority. In form, Mr. Caird 8 work is “a general view of 
British agriculture, for the information of European agricul- 
turists at the International Agricultural Congress of Paris in 
1878.” It is not, however, as might, perhaps, have been ex- 
from the avowed purpose with which it was written, a 
compendium of farming lore, intelligible only to agricultur- 
ists. Mr. Caird, it is true, devotes a couple of chapters to an 
account of the latest improvements in the processes of cultiva- 
tion, in which he investigates the degree of increased productive- 
ness which may be given to the soil by the use of machinery 
and nitrogenous manures. But even these parts of the 
hook, which are necessarily somewhat technical, are not 
without interest to the general reader. Mr. Caird shows, 
for instance, incidentally, as an illustration of the change 
which the introduction of nitrate of soda and other chemical 
manures has brought about, in enabling the farmer to grow 
successive corn crops on the same land, that if we were to go 
to war with Russia, and our supplies of wheat from that quarter 
were consequently cut off, the whole loss could at once and 
without difficulty be made good, by raising an additional wheat 
crop on & twentieth part of the corn land of the United Kingdom. 
In the same way, if the whole of Europe were shut against us 
(a thing which very nearly happened in the time of the First 
Napoleon), the increased home demand could be met by double- 
cropping to the extent of one-tenth of our corn land. The 
notion that in the event of war we might find that our Free-trade 
policy had landed us in a state of semi-starvation—a notion 
which was once widely prevalent, and which probably still finds 
favour in some quarters—is thus deprived of whatever plausi- 
bility it has ever possessed. Great, indeed, are the virtues of 
nitrate of soda, and even a non-bucolic mind, to which top- 
dressings are a mystery and superphosphates an empty name, 
cannot but feel interested in the achievements of a drug which 

bids fair to destroy one of the last strongholds of Protection. 
Mr. Caird, however, deals with other topics which are of still 
greater interest to the economist and the politician. He begins 
by inquiring into the sources of our supply of food, his object 
being to discover at the outset what proportion of it is grown at 
home, and to what extent and from what causes our foreign 
imports have increased. Between 1857 and 1876, the annual 
value of imported cereal and animal food rose from £35,000,000 
to £110,000,000, and in the latter year nearly one-third of all 
the agricultural produce consumed in the United Kingdom 
was brought from abroad. Of course much the larger pro- 
portion of the total quantity imported is grain, in one 
form or another; indeed, Mr. Caird calculates that half our 
bread is made from foreign wheat. The total acreage of the 
United Kingdom under corn has slightly decreased in the last 
ten years, which seems to show that the poorest soil, which it 
is, under present conditions, profitable to use for this form of 
production, has long since been brought into cultivation. Mr. 
Fawcett has recently dwelt on the “ natural protection ” which 
the home producer enjoys by virtue of his proximity to the con- 
sumer, and of this Mr. Caird gives a very pointed illustration, 
when he remarks that the cost of transporting, from any of our 
chief foreign sources of supply, a quantity of wheat equal to the 
produce of an acre in England, is rarely less than 40s., which is 
about the average rent of an acre here. Although our imports 
of cereal food are much greater in the aggregate than those of 
animal food, yet the latter have increased, and are increasing, at 
amore rapid rate. Ten years ago, nine-tenths of the meat and 
dairy produce consumed in the United Kingdom was raised at 
home; last year, the home supply could only satisfy three- 
fourths of the demand, and the remaining fourth came to us 
from abroad. The causes of this enormous increase are not 
dificult to trace :—* Thirty years ago,” as Mr. Caird reminds 
us, “not more than one-third of the people consumed animal 
food more than once a week. Now, nearly all of them eat it, in 
meat, or cheese, or butter, once a day. This has more than 
doubled the average consumption per head; and when the in- 
<rease of population is considered, has probably trebled the 
total consumption of animal food in this country.” (p. 30.) But 
for Free-trade, the growing demand could not have been met, 
and even with Free-trade—so great is the risk and expense of 





* The Landed Interest and the Supply of Food. By James Caird, O.B., F.B.S. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. P r ; 


transporting meat, whether dead or alive, over great distances— 
it was not for fourteen years,—not, in other words, until the 
advancing rate of consumption had forced up the price to a 
point which would remunerate the cost of carriage, that 
foreign countries began seriously to compete with the home 
producer in the supply of animal food. Quite recently 
we have seen the rise of the fresh-meat trade with America, 
—from which, we may observe in passing, that Mr. Caird 
does not expect that fall in the price of meat which many 
persons are sanguine enough to anticipate. He remarks that 
the Americans, who are much greater consumers of meat even 
than we are, will probably, when their prosperity returns, 
require more for home consumption; that the English market 
takes only the best quality; and that the cost of transport 
averages at least a penny a pound. (p. 4.) These considerations 
lead to the conclusion that the beneficial effects of the new trade 
will probably be confined to preventing a further rapid rise in 
the price of meat. The growing demand for animal food, 
accompanied as it has been by a considerable rise in agricultural 
wages, has made grazing farms and market-gardens the most 
profitable agricultural investment for capital. Within the last 
twenty-five years the capital value of the live-stock of the 
United Kingdom has almost doubled. The permanent pasture 
has increased since 1867 by about two million acres, or eight 
per cent. Not more than a quarter, probably not so much, of 
this addition represents arable land thrown into grass. When, 
therefore, we take into account the encroachments made during 
the same period by spreading towns and new railroads, it is 
obvious that the reclamation of waste land, and its conversion 
into pasture, is going on upon a considerable scale. We enter- 
tain little doubt that at the end of another ten years both land- 
owners and farmers will have attained a better understanding 
of their true interests than they seem to have at present, and 
that the result will be a large diminution in the area of arable 
land, and a proportionate increase in the extent of pasture. 

In one of the useful tables.which Mr. Caird has appended to 
his book, he calculates that the value per head of the population 
of the foreign food imported into the United Kingdom in 1877 
was nearly £3. In other words, every householder paid in that 
year at least £15 to foreign countries for the necessaries and 
simplest luxuries of life. This is a state of things which may 
well give us pause. At a moment of commercial depression like 
the present, when there are few of the great productive in- 
dustries of the country which are not working short time, when 
American calico is being sold in Manchester, and Belgian 
iron is being used at Sheffield, even the careless mind 
cannot ignore the gradual but unmistakable “shrinkage” 
which is going on in the purchasing power of our leading pro- 
ducts. The process may be only a temporary one,—the natural 
and inevitable Nemesis which follows on a period of wasteful 
expenditure, over-production, dishonest workmanship, and ficti- 
tious credit. But even if this be so—even if those gloomy pro- 
phets who tell us that the days of our industrial hegemony are 
numbered may be safely disregarded—it is none the less prudent 
and timely to inquire how our gigantic indebtedness to foreign 
countries in respect of food may be reduced. British agri- 
culture, whatever be its shortcomings, does not suffer from 
lack of capital. The property of the landowners of the 
United Kingdom (exclusive of minerals) is estimated by Mr. 
Caird to have a capitalised value of two thousand millions, 
to which must be added the four hundred millions invested in 
the land by the tenant-farmers. The condition of the labourers 
—partly from their growing intelligence, partly from the in- 
creased facilities for free migration—has greatly improved, 
and during the last thirty years, while the average price of 
wheat has been almost stationary, their wages have risen 60 per 
cent. There can be no doubt that the State loans for drainage 
and reclamation instituted by Sir Robert Peel have been gener- 
ally taken advantage of, with the most beneficial results. Mr. 
Caird, indeed, is of opinion that, tested by its results, our system 
of cultivation by landowners, farmers, and labourers contrasts 
favourably with that of other countries. “ Our average pro- 
duce of wheat,” he says (p. 69), “is twenty-eight bushels 
an acre, as against sixteen in France, sixteen in Germany, and 
thirteen in Russia and the United States. We show a similar 
advantage in live-stock, both in quantity and quality.” It is 
obvious, however, that the true explanation of our superiority 
in this respect is to be found in the fact that the co-existence 
of a dense population and a narrow area, has made it profitable 





to apply a greater amount of capital to the cultivation of a 
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given piece of land here than elsewhere. Mr. Caird shows that 
vastly more might be done than has been done, in England, at 
any rate, and that little progress can be looked for until we 
have altered our present system in many respects. He points 
out that the English landowner is rarely trained to his business, 
that his education does not give him the special knowledge 
necessary for a skilful application of his capital, and that con- 
sequently he too often intrusts the management of his property 
to an agent, with instructions, express or understood, to secure 
the largest rental at the least cost. Even if a landlord under- 
stands how to make the best use of his capital, the foolish re- 
strictions of his settlement and the legal difficulties of transfer 
deprive him of the power of free disposition, and hamper his 
best-intentioned schemes. The Land Improvement Acts, use- 
ful as they have been, are but a palliative to a system which is 
radically wrong; and the soil of England will never yield its 
due return until the English landowner, like every other 
capitalist, can buy and sell and exchange in a free market. 
The farmer, again, notwithstanding the illusory concessions of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, is still in practice a yearly tenant, 
with no security that he will reap the fruits of his invested capital 
and skill, “Time is required in the operations of agriculture. 
Drainage, clean cultivation, manures of the more lasting kind, 
and the costly and skilful formation of a suitable live-stock, 
each demand a considerable period of years for profitable 
realisation.” (p.151.) It is essential to the farmer’s interests 
that a lengthened leasehold tenure should be introduced, 
such as that which prevails in Scotland, and is already found 
on well-managed properties in England, like Lord Leices- 
ter’s and the Crown Estates. Still better, in Mr. Caird’s 
opinion, would be the result, if the Bright Clauses of the Irish 
Land Act could be extended to England, and provision 
made for substituting in many cases the ownership of 
the resident farmer for that of the absentee landlord. As 
for the labourer, the great advance which he has made, 
not only in material comfort, but in intelligence and the sense 
of social duty, might be indefinitely improved, if he, too, could 
be given a more direct interest in the soil and its produce. 
Whether co-operation, or a system of industrial partnership, or 
the gradual creation of small tenements be the best means to 
the end in view, may still be a matter of some doubt. Mean- 
while, one thing is sure,—that the land will never yield its best 
until it is tilled by men who are free to think and to act, and 
who can feel that they are living members in the body of the 
State. 


THE POETS-LAUREATE OF ENGLAND.* 
Mr. Hamitton’s subject is not a new one, for a volume called 
The Lives of the Poets-Laureate was published about a quarter 
of a century ago. He has, however, bestowed some labour on 
this volume, and has collected several curious statements about 
the Laureateship and the men who have held it, as well as a 
variety of epigrams and satires which may be new to the 
general reader, His book is interesting, for it deals with an 
interesting subject, but unfortunately it is not to be trusted. 
The author blunders in his statements, blunders in his quota- 
tions, and blunders in his criticisms. As a poetical critic, indeed, 
his remarks are sometimes ludicrously absurd, and read more 
like random assertions than deliberate judgments. He considers 
that as a poet Mr. Tennyson “ eclipses ’’ Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Wordsworth. He quotes with approval Lord Jeffrey’s obso- 
lete, but once notorious criticism of Wordsworth, commenc- 
ing with the well-known dictum on the Lexewrsion, “This 
will never do;” and affirms that it “combines at once the 
keenest criticism of Wordsworth’s style, with the kind- 
liest advice and most hearty commendation that had as 
yet been bestowed upon his works by any critic of eminence.” 
According to Mr. Hamilton, few poets who have written so 
much are so little known, and “ many sensible men find little of 
what they consider poetry in Wordsworth.” Elsewhere he 
observes that the admirers of Wordsworth are few in number, 
—though, by the way, he allows that his works have much in- 
creased in popularity ; and he adds the amazing statement that 
though Wordsworth held the title and drew the pension of Poet 
Laureate, “ whether he was worthy of either will probably re- 
main undecided as long as any other debateable questions in 
Literature or Art.”’ Mr. Hamilton, however, does not leave 
the question undecided long, for in the next chapter Wordsworth 








* The Poets-Laureate of England: being a History of the Office of Poet Laureate, Bio- 
graphical Notices of its Holders, and a Collection of the Satires, Epigrams, and Lam- 
poons Directed against Them. By Walter Hamilton. London: Eliot Stock. 1878. 








a 
is characterised as “a poet of worth and genius, whose Dame 
certainly assisted in resuscitating the ancient dignity of the 
appointment.” And here we should like to ask where the 
writer found the extraordinary sonnet on page 258 which ig said, 
to have been written by Wordsworth on receiving the 
ment. It will certainly be new to most admirers of the poet. 

Mr. Hamilton has a right to his taste, and his frequent depre- 
ciation of Wordsworth’s poetry will only raise a smile; but hig 
judgment of him as a man, if not ludicrous, is offensive, What 
right has he to hint, with regard to Wordsworth’s renunciation 
of his youthful Republicanism, that “ in imitation of hig friend 
Southey, he afterwards judged it expedient to change these 
opinions, or to smother them in his own breast?” What right, 
again, has he to say that the poet embraced Tory opinions 
because they were “ profitable,” when he might have known, 
and ought to have known, that there is not an English poet 
whose life was freer from all mercenary motives, whose aims, 
whether wise or not, were more lofty, who cared less for the 
luxuries and enjoyments that allure the place-hunter? Word, 
worth, like many other men, changed his youthful opinions a 
he grew older; but to say that he did so for lucre, and not with 
the utmost honesty of purpose, is about as unjust as it would 
be to accuse Mr, Gladstone of mercenary objects in separating 
from the political friends of his earlier manhood, and embracing 
the Liberal cause. 

There may be a little more appearance of justice in My 
Hamilton’s indignant denunciation of Southey for his “shame. 
less political apostasy,’—and yet it is only an appearance 
Southey, as a young man, full of genius and with ardent aspir- 
ations, was a wild enthusiast. He wrote his Wat Tyler at the 
age of twenty, and he embraced pantisocracy with more zeal 
than judgment; he “wore his heart upon his sleeve,” felt 
strongly, and wrote rashly ; and the rash utterances of those 
youthful days were exchanged for other utterances, not 
always of the wisest, as he grew in years. We do not 
think that Southey was a wise politician, either in the 
mad days of his youth, or when he wrote political articles 
for the Quarterly Review. He was bitter against antagonists, 
unless he knew them personally ; he was often unjust, a fault 
not uncommon amidst the heat of controversy; and he said 
many things which will not bear examination, another fault 
not without parallel even in these enlightened days; but it is 
unjust to brand him as a “turncoat,” unjust to say it was self 
interest which taught him to deplore the sentiments of his 
earliest drama, grossly unjust to accuse Southey of deserting 
his principles at the precise moment when he could most benefit 
himself in a pecuniary way by so doing. It is ridiculous to 
write thus of a man who never at any period of his life showed 
even what the world would call a judicious regard for money- 
making, and who, on obtaining an official position, as the 
earliest fruit of his conversion to Tory principles, flung it up at 
the first attempt to infringe on his independence. Southey 
was a strong partisan, but not for filthy lucre’s sake ; and itis 
strange Mr. Hamilton does not see this, for he records the fact 
that the poet refused several offers which would have raised 
him to comparative affluence, and among others the proposal 
from Mr. Walter, of the Times, who offered him £2,000 a year 
“to generally superintend the literary work, and furnish. 
leading article for that journal.” 

Mr. Hamilton, it is evident, has formed his judgment of 
Southey from the misrepresentations of his antagonists, instead 
of estimating the man from his own outspoken correspondence. 
From that he would have learned that several years passed 
away before Southey can be said to have benefited from the 
change in his political opinions, and that when he received his 
small pension of £144, to which he thought himself fully 
entitled as a man of letters, he declared—and Southey’s state- 
ments, unlike his opinions, may be always implicitly believed— 
that it would not affect his independence. ‘ You know me too 
well,” he wrote to his friend May, “to suppose that it can make 
me lose one jot of that freedom, both of opinion and speech, 
without which I should think myself unworthy, not of this poor 
earthly pittance alone, but of God’s air and sunshine, and my 
inheritance in heaven.” We are far from wishing to justify all 
Southey’s sayings and doings; on the contrary, we think that 
many things which he said and did were deplorably wrong ; but 
we maintain that his honour and conscientiousness were never 
sacrificed to mercenary objects, and that to accuse such a man 
of “shameless political apostasy,” is to write in total ignoramee 
of his character. 
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—— 
It will be seen that we can neither praise Mr. Hamilton’s 


jadgment of men, nor of their works. Other defects in the 
volume will strike the most cursory reader. Again and again 
we meet, as on pages 40, 126, and 167, with verses quoted in- 
accurately; we read with some surprise, that Hobbes was a 
great theologian; and with still more surprise, considering who 
are the two men thus comically linked together, that in these 

es there is “no pretension to the poetry of a Hogg, nor the 


philosophy of Bacon.” 





WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
AtuoveH, as we shall presently see, the publication of these 
two volumes is, at the present moment, of the highest political 
importance, the author personally deserves the first word of 
notice. The ground which Mr. Walpole traverses is already to 
some extent included in the historical works of Miss Martineau, 
Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Molesworth; and in slighter works, of 
which the Greville Memoirs, Stapleton’s Life of Canning, and Mr. 
McCullagh Torrens’s Life of Melbourne may be taken as speci- 
mens; and it is, therefore, not so much the facts he gives us, as 
his manner of putting them, that is of the most interest. The 
author of the Life of Perceval, too, requires no commendation 
on account of his birth; yet that so essentially Liberal a work 
should have proceeded from the son of one of the eldest and, 
if not strongest, most honourably known Conservatives of the 
day, is a circumstance of no slight import. Mr. Walpole 
bears testimony to the fact that it was political economy which 
led him, as it was the ethical value of finance that led Mr. 
Gladstone, from a generous Conservatism into a generous 
Liberalism. It would be misleading to say that Mr. Walpole 
has arrived at the stand-point of Mr. Gladstone; he is rather 
in a position midway between Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby. 
He himself puts in a nut-shell the change wrought upon a 
receptive mind that has been carefully and healthily, if not 
philosophically, educated, by the influence of new ideas :— 

“The impression,” he says, “which the Wealth of Nations made 

upon them {the politicians of the period when it appeared], may be 
understood even now by any young politician who, nursed amidst the 
Conservative traditions, and trained amidst the Conservative sur- 
roundings of a great English Public School, ventures upon the threshold 
of his career before his convictions are matured, to open the Wealth of 
Nations. The great truths which will then dawn upon him for the 
first time may possibly lead to no immediate change in his habits or 
in his professed opinions, but they slowly and surely induce a train of 
thought which will gradually undermine the faith of his boyhood, and 
replace it with a broader and more generous creed.” 
It may be safe to write that Mr. Walpole’s political develop- 
ment has not yet come to an end, although it is to be hoped 
that he will never abandon that fidelity to good instincts, that 
sympathy with culture and refinement of all sorts, which are 
the essence of the Conservatism which is always worth con- 
serving. 

To conclude with Mr. Walpole as Mr. Walpole, and as our 
author. His style is by no means perfect. Its virtues may be 
described by the adjectives which Burns applied to his Jean,—it 
is, as a rule, always “neat and clean.” Occasionally it falls 
below this standard. Thus we have many of what the late 
Professor Ferrier used to style “newspaper phrases,” such as 
the “incomparable speech,” in the case of Brougham, 
and “the variety of the fertile genius” of Burns. We 
have, too, slipshod phrases. For example, Mr. Walpole 
describes Lady Coventry as “the future sister-in-law of 
the most eminent of the Dukes of Bridgewater,” whereas 
she was happily only the prospective sister-in-law. He has, 
further, a mania for poetical quotations and short sentences ; 

and indeed the best thing that can be said of his style is 
that it is a mean between Macaulay and Stanhope, although 
neither the one nor the other would have said of Perceval, “ So 
true it is that the evil that men do lives after them; the good is 
oft interred with their bones.” Finally, Mr. Walpole shows an 
occasional tendency to accept second-hand testimony, especially 
as to finance, and second-hand gossip on the subject of char- 
acter, as in the case of the Marquis of Wellesley. Yet these 
two volumes are so readable and so fair, and the second volume 
is such an improvement on the first, that Mr. Walpole should 
experience little difficulty in removing small blemishes of diction. 
_ Perhaps it would be too much to say that this work, so far as 
it has gone, is a pamphlet to prove that England is always 
well under Liberal and always ill under Tory Administrations. 
But this is the central fact of the work up to the present date. 





* A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. By Spencer 
Walpole. Vols. I.and II. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1878, 


In a somewhat lengthy and occasionally padded, but interest- 
ing, introduction, we have a full account of the misery the 
country suffered under the Tory régime which the honest 
alarmism of Burke, more than anything else, forced by the 
eloquence of his sere and yellow years upon the countr,, and 
which the victory over the First Napoleon, in the naiae of 
patriotism and European freedom, succeeded in maintaining, 
The influence of the Wealth of Nations is manifest in the 
proofs which Mr. Walpole adduces of commercial and engineer- 
ing energy, even in 1815. That, he maintains implicitly, rather 
than openly, made Great Britain what it was, even more than 
did a successful war. No doubt, it is the fact that when the 
glory of that war departed, trade was depressed ; and Lord Grey 
declared, “ Everything is tending, and has for some time been 
tending, to a complete separation between the higher and lower 
orders of society,—a state of things which can only end in the 
destruction of liberty, or in a convulsion which may too probably 
produce the same result.” The story of the absurdity of the then 
existing representative system, although rather a common-place 
one, is fairly told, and Mr. Walpole does not hesitate to ascribe the 
chief honours of the period, previous to the Reform Bill of 1832, 
to the men who promoted reform instead of discouraging it. He 
says, in words which are especially worth noticing at the pre- 
sent moment :— 

“The position of Lord Ellenborough was far more enviable than 

that of Sir Samuel Romilly. Yet the barren honours of Lord Grey 
and Romilly seem now far preferable to the stars and sinecures with 
which Lord Liverpool and Lord Ellenborongh were rewarded. The 
latter are associated with traditions which have been abandoned in 
disgust; the former are identified with reforms which have given 
peace and happiness to a contented people.” 
Seldom, if ever before, have we had so good a picture of that 
period in which Sidmouth and Castlereagh were the ruling 
powers, and tried to coerce a populace beginning already to 
shout the ominous words, “ Universal suffrage.” Brougham 
gets full justice; and all through Mr. Walpole’s pages there 
appears that kind of sneaking liking which the ordinary 
observer cannot well help entertaining for our great historical 
compound of Cleon and the Admirable Crichton. 

The first volume ends with an account of the miserable story 
of Queen Caroline, of which we need only say that it is full, fair 
and piquant. The second volume deals with happier times,— 
when the national value of sound economical principles began 
to be fully appreciated; when Vansittart, with his Sinking 
Fund, had to give place, in the long-run, to Huskisson and 
reasonable finance. It is in these words that the effect of the 
death of Lord Londonderry is described :— 

“For ten years his had been the leading voice in the counsels of 
England. For ten years his had been the chief responsibility for 
the legislation which had been adopted. He had attained a position 
which perhaps has no parallel in the annals of his country. It was 
hardly an exaggeration to say that he had been the arbiter of 
Europe; and he was able to correspond, on terms of comparative 
intimacy, with emperors and kings. No training could have been 
worse for a constitutional minister. Lord Londonderry’s ‘head was 
turned by emperors, kings, and congresses, and he resolved that the 
country which he represented should play as conspicuous a part as 
any other in the political dramas which were acted on the Continent.’ 
His foreign policy was, in consequence, unfortunate; his domestic 
policy, which resembled it, was disastrous. Lord Londonderry re- 
garded a Radical with the same feelings with which a Francis or an 
Alexander regarded a Carbonaro. He was prepared to suppress dis- 
content at home with the weapons which had previously been only 
employed by Continental monarchs. He died. The effects of his 
death on the foreign policy of this country will be more properly 
related in a subsequent chapter. The effects of his death on the 
home politics of this country were revolutionary. His decease was 
not the mere death of a man: it gave the death-blow to a system. 
Tory government, in the old-fashioned sense of the phrase, ceased 
with Lord Londonderry. A monument had not been erected to his 
memory before the reaction began.”’ 

Is it quite correct to say that Tory government, in the 
Londonderry sense, has really come to an end? Perhaps, on 
the whole, the happiest chapters in the whole work are those 
which deal with Canning and his relations with contemporary 
statesmen, such as Peel. This volume concludes with an im- 
partial account of the passing of the Reform Bill. Yet im- 
partial as Mr. Walpole endeavours to be throughout, his history 
proves that all politicians since 1815, whether nominally Tories 
or nominally Liberals, who have pursued a Liberalising policy 
at home, and a non-aggressive policy abroad, have been in the 
right. 

Over and above this, Mr. Walpole’s History is mainly 
valuable for the social photographs it gives, and for sketches of 





the literary men and women of the time of which he writes. 
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These are slight in some respects, but they can scarcely be 
called superficial. Thus one may object to the criticisms passed 
upon Scott and Burns—and here Mr. Walpole’s style utterly 
fails him—but their fairness is beyond doubt. Perhaps even 
a well brought-up Tory author cannot enter into the feelings 
either of a first-class Scotch Jacobin or of a first-class Scotch 
Jacobite. Still, the accounts given in these two volumes, of the 
various liftératewrs and pamphleteers of the period, including 
an admirable and even lively account of Cobbett, are worthy of 
all consideration. The same may be said of the narrative of the 
social condition of the country. Mr. Walpole, seems indeed 
rather fond of Scotland, and his history of the progress of 
Edinburgh ought to delight even the erewhile constituents of 
its favourite Macaulay. Beyond this we have nothing special 
to say of a historical work which holds a medium place between 
the satisfactory and the delightful, which is honest to the back- 
bone, but which, no more than Paradise Lost, proves anything 
that has not been in a state of “ Q. E. D.” long ago. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Origin of the World. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—The attempt to reconcile the conclusions of science 
with the Mosaic record of the origin of things has been generally 
a failure. It does not necessarily follow, as some have gone so far 
as to assert, that the two are really at variance. But the har- 
monists have been either theologians, with a mere smattering of 
science, or men of science with little or no knowledge of the Hebrew 
original, and the result has been that their disastrous failure has done 
more to shake the credibility of the received cosmogony than any- 
thing they have done has tended to strengthen it. In this book we 
have a new attempt—and certainly the most successful that 
has yet been made—to restore the belief that the records of 
creation in Jewish Scripture are a true revelation of the 
past, and we heartily commend the book to all those who aro 
interested in this important question of divine authority. Dr. Daw- 
son is a man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth 
and grasp of knowledge; he has been a pioneer in geological dis- 
covery; he is also a considerable Hebrew scholar, well read in the 
Bible, and especially those parts which treat of Nature; and he has 
diligently studied the Assyrian inscriptions, which are so great a help 
in interpreting the sacred text. We feel, therefore, that we are 
entrusting ourselves to safe hands, for he has equal respect for both 
records, and does not twist nor pervert one to make it tally with the 
other, but boldly and fearlessly sets forth and grapples with the 
many difficulties presented. The author shows, that supposing such 
a revelation to be granted to man, it must, by the nature of the case, 
be in advance of science, although every fresh acquisition of know- 
ledge will help to explain what was before obscure and contradictory ; 
that in the present state of science the geological records of the past 
do exactly agree with the corresponding history in Genesis, in spite 
of certain seeming discrepancies ; that science is wholly ignorant as 
to what took place before geological record began, but that the specu- 
lations of astronomers and physicists, notably Laplace, made on dis- 
tinct and independent grounds, respecting this anterior period, are 
anticipated in a remarkable way by the sacred writer; and that he 
could not have obtained the necessary data for evolving these ideas 
out of his own observations. Altogether, it is a valuable addition to 
to Biblical criticism from a point of view higher, scientifically, than 
we have yet had. 





Tennysoniana. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (Pickering.) 
—This is, it is needless to say, an interesting book. It is not quite so 
much a matter of course that it is written with good-taste. It is con- 
ceivable that a poet should wish that all forms of his work should 
perish, except the one in which he conceives it to be closest to his 
own ideal; but this is impossible. The art of printing forbids, and 
the poets must content themselves with thinking that their possible loss 
is the certain gain of those who are thus enabled to study the growth 
of their genius, The author of this book has given us some details of 
the poet’s history, has reprinted some of the more noticeable earlier 
poems, and has collected with much commendable industry a number 
of resemblances and parallel passages. We must give our readers 
the pleasure of seeing one fine passage, from “The Lover’s Tale,” 
printed in 1833, but withdrawn from publication :— 


“ Even as the all-enduring camel, driven 
Far from the diamond fountain by the palms, 
Toils onward through the middle moonlit nights, 
Shadowed and crimsoned by the blinding dust; 
Or when the white heats of the blinding noons 
Beat from the concave sand; yet in him kceps 
A draught of that sweet fountain that he loves, 
To stay his feet from falling, and his spirit 
From bitterness of death.” 


The volume might have been made much larger, and that with much 
increase of interest. A chapter, for instance, on the changes in “ The 





Palace of Art,” one of Mr. Tennyson’s most elaborate works 
a curious and valuable study. What significance is there 
tailing of this long catalogue :— 


** And in the sun-pierced Oriel's coloured flame 

Immortal Michael Angelo 

Looked down, bold Luther, large-browed Verulam 
The King of those who know, . 

Cervantes, the bright face of Calderon, 
Robed David touching holy strings, 

The Halicarnasséan ; and alone, 
Alfred, the flower of Kings. 

Isaiah, with flerce Ezekiel, 
Swart Moses by the Coptic Sea, 

Plato, Petrarca, Livy, Raphael, 
And Eastern Unfutzee.” 


to the dignified brevity of,— 


“ And from the topmost Oriel’s coloured flame 
Two god-like faces gazed below,— 
Plato, the wise, and large-browed Verulam, 
The first of those that know.” 
It is curious to note “the flower of Kings,” borrowed from “ Arturus, 


flos regum,’’ applied to Alfred. 


» Would be 
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The Revolt of the Women. A Free Translation of the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes. By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) 
—We regret that Mr. Rogers is compelled to relinquish his scheme 
of publishing the complete editions of Aristophanes’ plays, but the 
“bare translations” which he promises to print are so good that 
lovers of the great comedian will feel no little consolation. The 
“Lysistrata” is a play little read. Very few people in England 
read any classical author except for academical purposes, and 
for academical purposes this is obviously ill suited. It might 
have been acted on the Restoration stage; things just as bad 
are acted now; but its coarseness is of a kind which banishes jt 
anyhow from the class-room. As Mr. Rogers has “freely translated” 
it, it may be read without offence, though even now scarcely to be 
recommended virginibus puerisque. The plot of the piece is the 
story how the women of Athens and Sparta combine to force the 
men into making peace by separating from them. And it is worked 
out with at least an average amount of the Aristophanic humour, 

Life in Faith, Sermons at Cheltenham and Rugby. By T. W, 
Jex-Blake, D.D. (Murray.)—We are ashamed to see the date 1876 
on the title-page of this volume. Let us repair, as far as may be, 
our neglect, by saying that it contains some really excellent dis- 
courses, sensible and plain-spoken; perhaps, here and there a trifle 
too pugnacious (we say it, though Dr. Jex-Blake is on our side), but 
thoroughly good. There are several ways of addressing boys with 
effect. Dr. Farrar’s is one way; mature readers may object to his 
style as ornate, but there is no question about its success with the 
audiences for which it was intended. The sermons before us are 
totally different. They are perfectly plain and simple, but we can- 
not imagine them to have been spoken without a very considerable 
effect. We are glad to find that such teaching is heard in a chapel 
where anything but a manly and rational religion would be especially 
out of place. 

The Black Squire; or, a Lady’s Four Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—It is possible we may be explaining obscurum per 
obscurius, when we say that a “ black squire” is the same as a “squar- 
son.” Let it be understood, then, that the word “squarson” isa 
contracted form of the compound “ squire-parson.” One of “Davus’s” 
objects is to show that these gentlemen are very useful members of 
rura! society, and not least useful where they are commonly thought 
to be out of place,—i.e., on the magistrates’ bench. It is not too 
much to say that they are, at least, as good as the average of lay 
magistrates. The question rather is, whether it is well for them- 
selves, as regards the general influence which they are meant to exer- 
cise, that they should be put there. One admirable rule they 
might certainly observe (the author thinks that they always 
do observe it),—never to adjudicate on the case of a par- 
ishioner of their own. Davus’s three volumes (which contain, 
we are bound to say, a really trying amount of reading) are 
mainly occupied with themes of this kind. His characters talk about 
various clerical questions, and talk, it is only fair to say, very good 
sense. These subjects are also practically illustrated by the case of the 
hero in the story, one Martel—a parson of independent ways of think- 
ing, who speaks his mind to all men—bishops and other men, and 
naturally does not fare any the better for it. However, thanks to 
the four wishes and their potency, we leave him fairly well off, 
though not in such splendour as falls to the lot of every indifferent 
clerical brother who, the author puts it, “was one of the blessed 
fellows who think as every man thinks.’ The Black Squire is well 
worth reading. If any one objects that he finds subjects which look 
somewhat out of place in the pages of a novel, let him ask nimself, 
and answer as candidly as he can, “Should I have read what the 
author has to say on these matters, if he had put it in the shape of 
a pamphlet on clerical grievances ??’——Old Charlton. By H. Baden 
Pritchard. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) The best part of this 
tale seems to us to be the first volume, wherein are described the 
school experiences of the narrator of the story. These are not of the 
heroic or harrowing kind which we sometimes find in tales of school- 
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hey are natural and entertaining. This quality, indeed, the 
keep ‘up fairly well to the end. The picture of the German 
ory ity town, where the English circus creates such a sensation, is 
= uch incidents as the discovery of the forgotten chambers, 
oe pursuit, and generally the complicated relations between 
poe of the novel and his enemies, are not interesting. Pig- 
and Willow; and other Sporting Stories. By Byron Webber. 3 
= (Tinsley Brothers.) Here the hero of the chief story is a 
ae doctor, who makes a match against a rival (and does it, we are 
pound to say, in a very rude way) about the scores at an approaching 
cricket-match, and after other adventures and experiences, elopes with 
oung lady whose life he has saved, not by professional skill, but by 
Seherssmsanship. Here the “ willow,” by which is meant, in ordinary 
English, the cricket-bat, is the most important element ; in the rest 
of the book, the “ pigskin ’’—i.e., the saddle—is prominent. Beyond 
gil doubt, the author is familiar with his subject, and represents it 
fairly. What strikes a reader who regards the matter quite from the 
outside, is this,—that the sport, by which we understand the natural 
interest in the trial of the skill of men and the speed and endurance 
of horses, occupies so small a part of these stories ; while the strata- 
gem and trickery that belong to the vast system of money-making 
that has grown up about the “sport,’’ is the chief source of interest. 
——Youth at the Prow. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall). A very inconsequent and ill-put-together story, which we 
have found very difficult to get any idea of, but of which we can say, 
with confidence, that it is not worthy of Lady Wood’s former work, 
and will not repay the readers’ trouble. 


Sea Songs. By W.C. Bennett. (Chapman and Hall.)—We wish 
that Mr. Bennett would realise a little more vividly that it is a very 
dificult matter to write a good song. A song should be like a jewel, 
a great treasure in a small space, bright, shining, clear, and perfect, 
without a flaw. Such a thing is an achievement of true genius. It 
js easy to write the blatant nonsense which stirs the Dutch courage 
of the music-halls, or the inanities of the drawing-room, which the 
common English inability to pronounce mercifully keeps us from 
hearing. Buta real song,—how difficult! how seldom done! Mr. 
Bennett writes volumes of songs, not wholly without merit, but very 
rough and uneven, and sometimes, it seems to us, very feeble. Take 
this stanza, which we select almost at random,—certainly have not 
picked out for any special weakness :— 


“ Our Fleet must be what we're needing, 

One that safety for us makes sure ; 

That, the force of the world undreading, 
Shall make us more than secure ; 

For to this be our statesmen steady, 
Whoever may prate and fuss,— 

Love peace, but for war be ready, 
For that's the motto for us.” 


A thousand accidents give songs—perhaps have given songs which 
are no better than this—something like immortality. But those that 
come trusting solely in their own merit must be better than this, to 
win their way. What is there here that should dispossess Dibdin ? 
The best thing that we have been able to discover in the volume is 
“Why don’t they come to Sea?”——The Bivouac: or, Martial 
Lyrist, by Major C. Compton Noake (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), con- 
tains some lyrics of considerable vigour. Here, too, the author 
seems to err from excess of fluency. More than two hundred songs! 
How is it possible that even a moderate proportion of them should 
have the elements of popularity? Some of the best of these—and 
there are some worthy of selection—brought before the eyes in the 
most attractive form, would have had a better chance of success. An 
acknowledged favourite should be put in as small a space as possible. 
But these, we take it, are meant to win favour. Few writers seem 
to know how hard a process it is. The attempt should be made 
with the very best things at the author’s disposal, and with these 
only,—it is needless to say, let them not be too many. Here isa 
— of Major Noakes’s manner,—two stanzas of a “ Skirmishing 
jong :”— 


life, but t 





“Watch the centre—files together— 
Keep together, work together— 
Change and turn and front together ; 
Files must keep and work together. 

Judge your distance—fine your sight— 

In their face the sun is bright; 

Steady aim, make doubly sure, 

Steady till your man’s secure. 
Watch the centre; files together, 
Keep together, work together—- 
Change and turn and front together ; 
Files must keep and work together. 


Watch the centre—work together— 
Watch and wait and work together— 
Change and turn and front together— 
Watch and wait and work together. 
Watch the centre—pass the word, 
* Close upon the lifted sword '— 
* Close,’ see now the horsemen come, 
Welcomed by the bullet's hum. 
Back to back. boys, stick together; 
Quick and form, all close together 
Falling, conquering together! 
British hearts go all together.” 


Letters from Egypt to Plain Folks at Home. By M. L. Whately. 


(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.)—This is a small book, written by one 
of the daughters of the late Archbishop of Dublin, who has now for 








fifteen years carried on her self-denying work in Cairo. Not content 
with this, Miss M. L. Whately secks to interest the artisans and 
cottagers of England in the people and country of her adoption ; and 
in doing this, in an easy, familiar style, she tells many simple facts 
about both which better-instracted people would like to know, 
and yet cannot learn from grander books. Even amongst 
the multitude of books on Egypt, this bright little volume, 
made more attractive by its quietly-coloured illustrations, cannot 
be spared, for few writers can have such an intimate know- 
ledge of life inthat country. We wish it a wide circulation, and that 
not only amongst the “ Plain Folks.” 

Life of the Right Hon, William E. Gladstone, M.P. By a London 
Journalist. (Houghton.)—We cannot say that we like these bio- 
graphies of living statesmen. Nor can we perceive any special fitness 
in the “London Journalist” for a task which would be very difficult 
for any man. Rather, we should say, that there is a certain unfitness, 
in a writer who seems to imagine that Mr. Gladstone was the author 
of “Ecce Homo.” Very likely Mr. Gladstone was one of the many 
to whom, while the authorship was a secret to the world, as it still is 
to the “ London Journalist,” the book was attributed, but though Mr. 
Gladstone has reviewed and warmly praised the book, it is curiously 
unlike all that we know of his own attitude in respect to theology. 

Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. 2 vols. (Murray.)—These volumes take us over topics which 
are discussed elsewhere than in these columns, and we therefore 
briefly note their contents. In the first volume, we have essays 
on “The Throne and the Prince Consort’? and “The Cabinet 
and the Constitution.’’ The first paper was a speech delivered at 
Manchester, in the April after the Prince Consort’s death ; this is 
followed by reviews of three successive volumes of Mr. Martin’s 
“Life,” by three papers on the “ County Franchise,”’ and by a reprint 
from the North-American Review of “ Kin beyond Sea.’’ The second 
volume is described as “ Personal and Literary,” and reaches as far 
back as 1845, the first article being one on “ Blanco White.”” This, and 
the following, on “Giacomo Leopardi,” are reprinted from the Quar- 
terly Review, as is also the third, on “Tennyson.” The subject of the 
remaining essays are “ Wedgwood,” “ Bishop Patteson,”’ “ Macaulay ”’ 
(of which last we may say, in passing, that it is written in a very 
generous and appreciative spirit), and “ Dr. Norman Macleod.” 

The Dramatic List, compiled and edited by Charles Eyre Pascoe 
(Hardwicke and Bogue), describes itself on its title-page as “ A Record 
of the Principal Performances of Living Actors and Actresses of the 
British Stage; with Criticisms from Contemporary Journals.” It 
seems a carefully constructed book; the delicate task of extracting 
criticisms from the newspapers has been performed with taste and 
judgment. Praise naturally prevails, but does not engross the whole. 

May’s British and Irish Press Guide.—This useful guide has now 
reached its sixth annual edition. It not only gives the title, politics, 
place of publication, and name of publisher, of all the newspapers 
and periodicals published in the United Kingdom ; but as the prac- 
tice of post-dating newspapers, &c., is now adapted in many in- 
stances, the date printed upon such publications, and that upon which 
they are actually issued and may be obtained for dispatch by post, 
are also given. 
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‘ented 3 













Bulwer Lytton Birthday-Book, sq. ge) 3/6 
Charcot (J. M.), Lectures on Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, 8vo (Baillitre) 7/6 
Clarke (C.), Concordance to Shakespeare, new edition, 4to............0+« (Bickers) 25/0 
Cobb (J. ), Watches on the ‘ Longships,’ 3rd edition, cr 8yo (W. W. Gardner) 3/6 
Collins (W.), A Rogue's Life, &c., 12mo........ ° (Bentley) 2/6 
Columbine’s Model Object Drawing, 410 .......60 cccesceesrereeeeenes! (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Combe (G.), The Constitution of Man, 9th edition, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Daunt (A.), The Person and the Office of the Holy Spirit, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder) 3/6 


Englishman's Brief on Behalf of his National Church, 8vo (W.W.Gardner) 3/0 
Ernest Strugg'es, &c., er 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 








Graham (J.), Bairakta, a Tragedy, Cr 8V0  .cccccesecseceessesseceeeee (Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Green (J. R.), Readings from English History, parts 1 to 3(Macmillan)—each 1/6 
Green (J. R.), History of the English People, vol. 3, 8¥0  ......++++« (Macmillan) 16/0 
Greenwood (J.), Dick Temple, 12mo0 (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 






Haif-Hours at Sea, Stories of Voyages, &., CT BVO .......ccceseecessee evens (Daldy) 3/6 
Heath (R. F.), Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists, T , er 8vo(S.Low) 3/6 
Hodge (C.). Church and its Polity, 8vo (Nelson) 12/6 
Hook (Dean), Life of, 3rd edition, 2 vols, 8vo (Bentley) 30/0 
Kaufmann (M.), Utopias, or Schemes of Social Imprisonment ...(C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Kennedy (G.), Anna Ross, new edition, 12mo (Olipbant) 1/6 
Lane (L. M.), My Sister's Keeper, cr 8¥0  ....cccesseeeeeseeeeeees (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Lightfoot (J. B.), St. Paul's Epistle tothe Colossians, 3rd ed., 8vo (Macmillan) 12/0 
Lumsden (M. H.), Won, but t. 2 vols cr 8vo (Kerby) 21/0 
Macduff (J. R.), The Palms of Elim, &c. (Nisbet) 5/0 
Main (P. T.). Introduction to Plain Astronomy, 3rd edition, 12mo ......... (Bell) 4/0 
Mallet (J. W.), Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists: Rembrandt (S.Low) 3/6 
Merrill (S. M.), The New Testament Idea of Hell, 12mo............ .. (Dickinson) 2/6 
Moore ((3.) & Lopez (B.), Martin Luther, a Tragedy, in Five Acts (Remington) 56/0 
Nairn (W.), The Books were Opened, and other Sermons, cr 8vo...(Olipbant) 3/6 
Napheys ((3. H.), Moderna Medical Therapeutics, 6th ed., 8vo .........(Baillitre) 18/0 
Parry (C.), Memorials of, by his Brother. cr 8vo ..........+. (Hatchard)—reduced 3/6 
Parting Words to Boys Leaving School, &., ed. by M. C. Hime ......(Sullivan) 3/6 
Payn (J.), Under One Roof, 3 vols cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Plumptre, Pop. Exposition to Epistie to Seven Churches of Asia, 2ed. (Hodder) 5/0 
Rigg (J. H.), Goanaotonnl Economy of Wesleyan Meth. (Wesleyan Con. Office) 3/6 
Saunders (J.), The Sherlocks, 3 vols cr 8vo Strahan) 31/6 





























Skeat (W. W.), Etymologica! Dictionary of Eng. Language, pt. 1...( Macmillan) 10/6 
Smith (J. W.), Legal Forms for Common Use, 11th ed., l2mo ......(E. Wilson) 3/6 
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Speers (A.), Introduction to English Grammar, 12mo... 


Tales of the City, 12m0 ....c+e-se8 





sonenssorncssemis (OatuvOR) 16 | b= der — ¢. F.), A Son of Sweden, 2 vols er 8vo +-++s+-seeee(Remingtom ry 
8 th, Etymological & Pronouncing Dictionary, 5th ed. (W. Blackwood) 7/6 | Weston (Miss), Temperance Work in the Navy....... oneloee 
tormon 5 & z (Kerby) 1/0 | Wood (Mrs. H.), Pomeroy Abbey, 3rd ed., cr 8vo manana ¥ 


Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, in United States «.(W. Blackwood) 10/6 
Temperance Work in the Royal Navy, 12mo ...... — : 
Tolingsley (F.), Elnora, an Indian Mythological Tale ...(C. Kegan Paul & Vo.) 60 
Tyson (J.), Guide to Practical Examination of Urine, 2od ed., 12mo (Bailliers) 6/0 


sscsceesescessoses (Hodde:) 1/6 








RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLo?Te™ 
: Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any cniataadlh oes i OTE 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIBLS. 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 
4 annie 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, May 5. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 
TERM will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL.—SUMMER 
TERM commences THURSDAY, 2ith April, 
Applications for admission or prospectus to be ad- 
dressed to Dr. WEYMOUTH, Mill Hill, Middlesex, N.W. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20, 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 

Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G.—Tuition, 

from 10 to 15 guineas; boird, £45 a year. For par- 

ticulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, or the Hon. 
SECRETARY. The next Term begins on May 7th. 

NOWER-STREET SCHOOL _ for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, April 24th. Fees, 3, 4, and 44 guineas a Term. 

—For prospectus and further particulars, apply at 80 

Gower Street. 


ee ae E SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
\_) SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 
17th and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
REV. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 

















ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address 
** M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


R OSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
‘\ SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 
£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
or Mathematics, ages 14} and 154.—Apply to REV. the 
HEAD MASTER. Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
q 8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
Easter Term will begin on Thursday, April 17th. 
Students are prepared for Matriculation and for the 
the B.A. Degree of the London University. 

HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 

G\CHOOL for BOYS, Age 5 to 13. 
® Recommended by Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master 
of Rugby; the Rey. Canon Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W.; Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the City of 
London School, 32 Abbey Road, N.W. The NEXT 
TERM begins April 23rd. For Terms, apply to Rugby 


y 


House, 77 Avenue Road, Regent's Park. N.\W. 


rTMHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 

1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
guineas. References—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


\ RS. DINZEY BURTON receives as 
a BOARDERS Gentlemen from India, the 
Colonies, or the Provinces, Students or otherwise, who 
require a Home in town while preparing for Profes- 
sional or Public life. Terms, which are iuclusive, on 
application, 39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


Qt. NINIAN’S, MOFFAT, N.B.—A 
K Preparatory School for Boys intended for 
Public Schools will be opened on MAY IsT at Moffat 
(one hour by rail above Carlisle), by Mr. A. J. C. 
DOWDING, M.A., late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford, First Class in Moderations; and Mr. W. H. 
CHURCGILL, B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, to 
either of whom applications may be made for terms 
and references at the above address. 


\IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Wo —The next Eutrance Examination will be held 
at the University of London, Burlington Gardens, and 
will begin on Tuesday, the 3rd of June. Forms of 
Entry may be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. 
ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park Gardens, London, 
W., to whom they should be returned, filled up, by the 
30th of April. 

Three Scholarships, tenable for three years, and of 
the value of 80 guineas, £45, and £35 a year re- 
spectively, will be awarded in connection with this 
Examination. 


WoC! ETY for the DEVELOPMENT 
isi of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. Bain, LL.D. 

There will bea series of Discussions on the Presi- 
dent's work, * Education as a Science,” on Wednesday 
evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon Street. 

April 16, Speaking, C. J. Plumptre, Esq., King’s Col- 
lege, London; 23, Sciences, R. Wormell, Esq., D.Sc., 
M.A., London; 30, Doubtful Cases of Sequence, J. 
Allanson Picton, Esq.,M.A., London, Member of the 
London School Board ; May 14, Classics, Oscar Brown- 
ing, Esq., M.A., King’s Coll., Camb.; 24, Object Les- 
sons, Friiulein Heerwart; 26 (Monday), Presidential 
Address, Prof. A. Bain, LL.D., Aberdeen. 

Further particulars will be announced. 

on. Sec., C. H. LAKE, E-q., B.A, Lond. 


























EAF MUTES.—The Government of 
New Zealand iuvite applications from ex- 
perienced TEACHERS, who would be willing to 
proceed to that colony and able to undertake the 
education and training of Deaf Mutes. The teacher 
appointed will receive a salary of about £600 a year, 
and until free quarters are provided, an allowance at 
the rate of, say, £150 per annum, in lieu of a resi- 
dence. The actual expenses of his passage to New 
Zealand will be paid. The selection of the teacher 
will be made by Sir Julius Vogel, Agent-General for 
New Zealand; the Rev Dr. Abbott, Head Master of 
the City of London School; and Walter Kennaway, 
Esq., Secretary to the Department of the Agent General 
for New Zealand conjointly.—For forms of applica- 
tion and further particulars, application should be 
made to the Agent-General for New Zealand,7 West- 
minster Chambers, London. 
April 7th, 1879. 


OVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


A HEAD MASTER is WANTED after MIDSUM- 
MER. He must be a Graduate of some University in 
the United Kingdom, and may not hold any other 
office or appointment. 

The salary is £150 per annum, with a capitation 
fee, at present fixed at £2 for each boy, and £75 in 
lieu of residence until one is provided by the Gover- 
nors. The average number in the School for the past 
four years has been about 80. 

A new scheme for the government of the School bas 
recently been approved, by which the Governors are 
to erect a Master's house and School buildings, to 
accommodate not lessthan 150 day scholars aud 30 
boarders. 

The subjects of instruction include English, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Natural Science, and Greek as an extra. 

Four Exhibitions of £55 a year, tenable for three 
years, by boys intended for the ministry of the Church, 
and two appropriated Scholarships at St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, tenable for five years, are attached to the 
School. 

The holders of the Scholarships are eligible for 
election to certain Fellowships at St. John’s College. 

Other Exhibitions are, when practicable, to be 
established by the Governors. 

A copy of the new scheme and other particulars 
may be obtained of Mr. T. H. KIRBY, Clerk to the 
Governors, Coventry, to whom applications and tes- 
timonials must be sent, under cover, sealed up, and 
marked “Governors of Grammar School—Head 
Master," on or before the 10th day of May, 1879. 


A SSISTANT-MASTERSHIP 

WANTED, not in a private school, by an 
Oxford man,in low honours, wishful for hard work, 
well recommended, and with experience (not recent 
experience) in class-teaching. Salary, at first, a 
minor consideration. Address, * W.,” 17 Granville 
Square, W.C. 


UCEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

‘ 43 and 45 Harley S:reet. W. 

INCORPORATED by ROYAL CHARTER, 1853. 

The EASTER TERM will begin in the COLLEGE 
and in the SCHOOL on 2ist APRIL. The ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION will be held on SATURDAY, 
April 19th. 

Higher Course for Easter Term for Students above 
eighteen years of age, and especially for those pre- 
piring for the Matriculation Examination at London 
University :— 

1. English Language—Prof. Henry Morley. On 
Thursdays at 11.15a.m.; to begin Thursday, April 24th. 

2. Botany—Prof. Bentley. On Mondays at 3 p.m. 
to begin Monday, April 21st. 

3. Greek—Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tuesdays 
at 2.30 p.m.; to begin Tuesday, April 22nd. 

4. Mathematics, Algebra from quadratic equations 
onwards—Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On Mondays at 4 
p.m.; to begin Monday, April 2lst. 

5. Physiology—Mrs. E. Bovell-Sturge, M.D. On 
+ aclaa at 3.15 p.m.; to begin Wednesday, April 
23rd. 

6. Political Economy—Mrs. Henry Faweett. On 
Tuesdays at 3 p.m.; to begin Tuesday, April 29th. 

7. Readings in French Dramatists—Mrs. Lebour 
Fawssett On Fridays at 4 p.m.; to begin Friday, 
April 25th. 

Fee for each course, oneguinea ; fora single lecture, 
5s; four courses, three guineas; whole set, four 
guineas. First lecture of each course free. Half-fees 
only charged to Associ ates of the College. Boarders 
received in connection with the College. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 43 
Harley Street, W. 
fMHE GRANGE, BUSHEY, HERTS. 

—Miss WILKIE receives a limited number (25) 
of YOUNG LADIES for Board and Education. High- 
Class Professors from London attend for English, 
French, German, Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Music, 
Singing, and Dancing. A large proportion of the 
Pupils have annually passed the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Examination. 


WDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS for SALE—To LITERARY and 
EDUCATIONAL GENTLEMEN.—The Publisher of 
a high-class Series of Educational Works, largely 
used in Elementary and Middile-Class Schools, is 
going abroad, aud desires to dispose of his business, 
in whole or in part. It consists of the copyright, 
stereotype plates, and stocl:, of above seventy pub- 
lications in active sale, besides the goodwill of a 
general Educational business, capable of great ex- 
tension. The name, which has been familiar to the 
profession for twenty-five years, may be retained. 
The business is a most desirable one, and would 
prove an exceptionally good investment. The pre- 
sent proprietor would be willing to give his services 
fora time gratis.—Address, Messrs. HOLMES and 
Sons, 664 Paternoster Row, London. 
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ONDON AN TI-VIVISECTION 
4 SOCIETY, 180 Brompton Road, §.w 
following CONTRIBUTIONS have been RECEIVCY 
from Jan. 1 to March 31:—Rev. A. Chudleigh, £5 
W. Jackson, Esq., 108; Mrs. A. W. Jeckme, in 
Lady Malet, £1; Mrs. 'T. Gordon, £5° Se. su lies 
Gordon's Servants, 108; Miss M. Duncan, £3. Mine 
H. Dawkins, 10s ‘6d; Miss E. Fagg, 10s; ‘Migr 
Atcherley, 5s; Miss Charlotte J, James, 53: ~ 
Murray-Ker, £1 1s; Mrs. W. Gordon, £1 9s; Mim 
Gunning, 108; D. B., 58; Miss Beaumont, £1: Mrs. 
Sowler, £1 1s; Lieut-Col. P. Duncan, 10s; Miss Wat. 
son, £1; W. Mitchell, Esq. £2 28; Mrs. B. Mas 
kenzie, £1 1s; Lady Napier, £1; Mrs. 
Dod, £1 11s 6d; Miss Hayman Dod, £1 le; 
James Josselyn, 5s; B. St. John Matthews, Bag 
£1 1s; Rev. G. V. Collison, 5s; Mrs. 8 “4 
5a; 8. W. Johnson, Esq.. £1 1s; Lady Malet, £1. Miss 
Dora Greenwell, 5s; Miss Janet Macdonald, 5g: 
Gough, £1; C. Elphinstone Dalrymple, 5s; 0, B. Cor. 
well, Esq., D.L., J.P., £1 18; the Misses E. and xX 
Calley, 108; Miss R. L. Woodward, 10s; Mrs. and Miss 
Williams, £2 2s; Mrs. Hobday, 53; Mrs. Bagnall, 5s; 
Mrs. Phillott, £5; Mrs. Morton, £5; Miss Kobsrwin, 
103 6d; Miss Haworth, £5; Miss A. H. Dawkins, 
10s 6d; A. E. Brown, Esq., 58; Mrs. Meek, 103; Miss 
Hanson, £1 Is; Miss Haigh, £1; Mark Thor 
Esq., 10s; Miss E. Palin, £2; Mrs. Pyke, 7s 6d; Mrs, 
Morton, 5s; Mrs. Shute, 5s; Miss Adams, 13s; 
Paul, £3 ; J. Luxmore Wilson, Esq.(Bazaar), £216 l0s8d- 
Hon. Mrs. Needham, £2; Mrs. Arnold Thompson £9: 
Mrs.Shairp, £1; Mrs. Maitland, 5s; Miss Marriott, £11s ; 
J. T. Hall, Esq., £1 1s; Mrs. Hamilton, £1 1s; Mire 
Joller, £1 Is; W. Rouse, Esq., £1 Js; Lady Emerson 
Tennent, £2; Mrs. B. St. John Matthews, £2; Mrs. B 
St. John Matthews, 10s 6d; Miss Swanwick. £1 Is: 
M.A.,£1; Mrs. B. St. John Matthews, 10s 6d; Mrs. 
a —<" 5s; in smaller sams, 14s 6d. 
reasurer, E. de Kretschmar, . Honorary Secre- 
taries, Mrs. T. Gordon, Miss , ~ | 
Mackinnon Walbrook. Baukers, the Imperial 
1 Sy.ney Place, Onslow Square, S.W. Money-orders 
payable to M. Walbrook, on the Brompton Road Post- 
Office, of whom may be had a list of publications on 
the subject, and a form of petition to 
against Vivisection. Co-operation earnestly requested, 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. — The 
Next Meeting of the present Session will be held 
on TUESDAY, the 15th instant, at the Society's 
Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, W.C., Loa 
don ; when a Paper will be read, “ On the Geographical 
Distribution of the Celtic-Speaking Population of the 
British Isles." By E. J. RAVBNSTEIN, Esq., F.B.GS, 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. Persons inter- 
ested in the subject of the paper may apply to the 
Assistant-Secretary for tickets of admission. 


I YCEUM—HAMLET. To-day, 

_4 Saturday, at 7.30, and till Wednesday, April 16th. 

Hamlet, Mr. Henry Irving; Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 


T YCEUM.—On Thursday next, A 

4 17th, at 8.15, will be produced The LADY of 
LYONS, and will, for a limited period, be performed 
on five nights during each week, HAMLET being 
played on each Wednesday. Claude Melnotte, Mr. 
IRVING; Damas, Mr. Walter Lacy (specially ea- 
gaged); Beauseant, Mr. Forrester; Madame Dee 
chappeles, Mrs. Chippendale ; Widow, Miss Paunce- 
oa and Pauline, Miss Ellen Terry.—Box-office open 
jaily. 


Fi 


z 














LS ag AL POLYTECHNIC.—The 
FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, 
Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, snd 
Effects, conducted by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT: GAS, what it does and cas 
do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. King— 
THE ZULU WAR, by Mr. W. R. Muy.—VOYAGES 
IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF MODERN 
SCIENCE, by Mr. T. O. Hepworth—THE ZOOCE- 
PHALIC TROUPE of Living Marionettes —STOKES 
ON MEMORY, LEOTARD the Automaton, and the 
AUTOMATIC HEAD.—Diver, Diving Bell, &. Ad- 
mission Is. Openat 12 and 7; Carriages at 5and 10. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSUBANCE COMPANY. 
I Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 
showed the net Yearly Income... 





£1,508,070 














The Capital (paid up)........sccrssreeree 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Re r- 

ance Fund... we 1,800,000 
The Life Department Funds were increase 

during 1878 by ..... 186,745 
And NOW AMOUNE tO .re.ce-ceeeees 3,012,711 


The Report further showed that the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling the 
Company to declare the high Revers.onary Bonus 
358 per cent. per annum on the Policies effected ia 
that class during the quinquennium. 

The Total Funds were increased during 1878 





by 
Making the accumulated Funds in hand...... 612648 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on — 
at any of the Offices, or to the Agents of = 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547. EC 
Heap Orrice—54 Old Broad Street, London, 
Paid-up Capital... 9 se eee wv ary ee} 
Reserve Fund ... s+ ss» ewe_200/ ; 
DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 
cent. per annum. 
PY. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 
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ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Station. Capital, £1,000,600, in 40,000 fully 

-up Sbares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 

Je of productive and progressive House Property, 

4 Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
= the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


camuil PROGRESS. 
urchased, 122. for £591,783. 
pee Font upwards of £27.000. 
Number of Shareholders, 1,806. ; 
. Profitable Resales made from time to time. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £109,000 
_s "ren. 4,000 + eee 100,000 
8rd — 4.000 e 100,000 
4b oe 4,000 ss 100,000 
te . 4» 4000 » a 160,000 
Total.....- 20,000 ,, Total ...... £500,000 


Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
mium, is in course of allotment. 

present Premium has been fixed to place ona 

{air level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For latest particulars, apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ah TNCITR AN ~ = 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........00-++ceccsesceree £3,065,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


NGEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. — 
CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidenta! Assurance 


Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,090,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 











Assets on December 31st, 1878 .....0....00+000 £5,515,730 
Tncome for the year 1878 ..........ceccecsereereeses 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3lst 

Si lehiiatentscteinmmeniaietengsenesuetannenseniaee 11,938,456 


ry Bonuses hitherto 





.- 5,523,138 
f management (including commis- 
per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
tates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
Annual Income ... £279,000 
Assurance Fund ... .- £2.181 000 
Bonus added to Policies in January, 1877 
Total Claims by Death PANE cocccceeccere ae 
Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses...... 3 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Crepit of half the first five Aunual Premiums 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
Payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
ae LIVEs assured at rates proportioned to the 















CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 

The FiFTy-rouRTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued, and 
the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, 
or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE. ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

. PILLS.—Dissases OF Women.—Medical 
Science in all ages has been directed to alleviate the 
many maladies incident to females, but Professor 
Holloway. by diligent study and attentive observa- 
tion, was induced to believe that Nature had provided 
& remedy for these special diseases. He has, after 
Vast research, succeeded in compounding his cele- 
brated Pills and Ointment, which embody the prin- 
ciple naturally designed for the relief and cure of dis- 
Orders peculiar to women of all ages and constitutions, 
Whether residing in warm or cold climates. They 

ve repeatedly corrected disordered functions which 
had detied the usual drugs prescribed by medical 
fe Ne still more satisfactory is it that the malady 

Telieved completely and permanently. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

MY DEAR SiR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my tication and articulati lient. Iam glad to hear 
that zou have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letiers Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less istry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 


Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its oe use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 
Skin. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also ia 
Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


B RA V A I 8’ | R O N. 


Used in every Hospital.] (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) (rR ded by all Physicians. 


FOR AN AMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


BRAVAIS' IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhosa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra), and at all Chemists. 
Beware of dangerous imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anwmia and its Treatment” seat free on demand (post paid). London Office 
—8 Idol Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 





BEST | 


BIRD'S EYE. 

















RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. THE AMERICAN 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 


the Continental Schvols, is Now Open.—Admission, 1s. WA LT H A M WATCH ES 


“ | ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE IN THE WORLD. 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
SICK-ROOM, 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 

EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS Post FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 


James’s Hall). 


HUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
atent diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's 
‘atent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C., and 63 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


UO MOURNING.— 
* Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at Is per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Kegent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S 


THE NURSERY, THE 


AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE. 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 





SAUUES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public thatevery | 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish | 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used | 
so many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. : 

“MMHE FRESH and SPLENDID 

distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest bolders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aud expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, Beaufort Build- 








Morning Post. ings, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
For APRIL, will be ready on TUESDAY NEXT, price 28 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


THE 


nr 


SouTH AFRICA. 
Our PvuBLic ScHOOLS.—II. HARROW. 
. THROUGH THE AGES: A LEGEND OF A STONE AXE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR CATALOGUES. 
The DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER. By Thomas Hardy. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NiGats. II. 
THE MALADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES BY THE CITY COMPANIES. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
THE POETRY OF THE OXFORD CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
0. SELECTED BOOKS. 

©. KEGAN PAUT and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
Saag 


wn 


pas 


e229 





QUARTERLY 
published on SATURDAY, April 19th. 
CONTENTS. 

THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS AGR. 

AGRARIAN DISTRESS AND DISCONTENT IN INDIA. 

Pym AND SHAFTESBURY : THE TWO PopisH PLOTS. 

EGyYpT: BIEROGLYPHIC AND CUNEIFORM INTERPRETATION. 
SECRET CORKESPONDENCE OF Louis XV. 

Eak.Y ENGLISH HisTORY: PROFESSORS STUBBS AND BaigHrt. 
THE AGAMEMNON AND THE ODYSSBY. 

THE SOUTH-AFRICAN PROBLEM. 

JOHN MorRRAyY. Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


f G0 90e 


ORND 








RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, CHELTENHAM M&ETING, 1878. 
*,* The VoLUMES from 1860 to 1877 may also be had. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
HEAL 





AND SON 
HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGTE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


———____ 
Now ready. 


THE KABUL INSURRECTION OF 184}-49 


REVISED AND CORRECTED FROM I.IEUTENANT EYRE" 7 
MANUSCRIPT. E'S ORIGINAL 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR VINCENT EYRE, K.C.S.1, OB 
Edited by Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. ; 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and Illustrations, 9s, 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 








REVIEW, No. 294, will be 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square 
’ Founded 1841. q ¥ London. 
PATRON—H R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
— eo CARLYLE, Esq. 
‘his rary contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mod 
various Languages. — Literature, ig 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Mi 
| Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Besiee 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. ‘ 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


a a 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
Done by the Beet Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. . 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE,E0O, 


M ESSBS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and Honse 
i Agents, beg to call attention to Gent! desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or rent, 
to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply travelling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations. Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 




















ILLIAM S&S. 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvrs. 
finest steel. Knives. — pr. pr. 
da. " 


BU RTON,! STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &@, 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Oombustion Principle, for heating large 


or small areas with close fire. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 





PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, witu fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, opes 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 


ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 





FREDE. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London 








WALL Liguts AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


s. d. 8. 8, d. close fire; bur ay, if required. 
3}-in. ivory handles, a? 12 : ove : 6 sco : ; os ae Sane Say, S Soynen 
° o 16 © 12 O ue - 

3 = tobalance do. 18 6 13 6... 6 6 fire, ascending or descending flue. 
3g do. do. do. 21 0 Mw 8. FS 
4 do. do. do. 24 0.2.18 Ou. 7 6 season. 
4 do. fine do. & 8 0.0.81 Ou 9 GC 
4 do.extralarge do. 36 0...26 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 40 0 82 0..13 6 
4 do, silyer ferrules do. 40 0 $2 0...15 0 
4 do.silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 35 0... «. 
Electro-silvredhandlesdo. 23 0...19 0.. 7 6 
— and TOILET WARE. OSLER’S 

s & a & 
SPONGE BATHS, best make......... 6 3to 28 0 
S1Tz do. do. om ns SO @ 8 
PLUNGE do. do. ‘ » 14 Oto 55 0 
Hip do. do. ‘ +» 16 Oto 25 6 
TRAVELLING do. do, 17 Oto 44 0 
GAS FURNACE do. do. 120 0 to 245 0 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS do. ° 13 6to 26 0 
TorLeT WARE, Bath, Can,and Pail 12 6to 40 0 


LAMPS.—Kerosine, Duplex, Moderator, and others, BIRMINGHAM: 


28 6d to 280s. LONDON : 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





LUXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous Oil,—Half- 
gallon, capsuled tins, ls 34; indrums of five gallons 
and upwards, 2s per gallon. 

COLZA OIL.—Best French, per gallon, 3s. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalo, ues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


LIEBIG 





RUPTURES, 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel epring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVEH, ttting with so much ease and close- 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 





a GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barop 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue In across Label. 








ness that it canuot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Deuble Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 48 6d, 
78 6d, 10s, and 14s each. post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for \hildren they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6:1, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., a gaa 228 Pi:cadilly, 
nion. 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—" Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1866. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 
reserves and whitens the Teeth, 


reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetratee where | 
tooth-powder cannot. ; x aud Headache. 


DINN 


sweetens the | For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartbura 
Deciared by Fhysicans and | g.7c¢ Aperient a ee 


EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


De i ; i 
tists the best preparation yet before the public, | Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemiste. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bo!d Street, Liverpool. 





DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Bold by Chemists throughout the World. 





PATE 
CROC} 
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Mess’. LONGMAN 


and CO. beg to state that the Entire Edition 
of Vol. I. of Mr. Serjeant COX’S “ MECHANISM of MAN” being exhausted, it 


is now being Reprinted, and will be ready for delivery in June. 


Tol. IT., treating of “ The MECHANISM in ACTION,” is just published, 


price 128 6d. 


PaTERNOSTER Row. 





— 


MUDIE’S 


SELEOT 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the Names 
of all the New and Choice Books added to the Library during the past and present 


wasons, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


ANEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, containing the 
Naies of nearly Three Thousand Books, the surplus copies of which have been withdrawn 
from the Library for Sale, at gre tly reduced prices, is also now ready for delivery, 


stage free, ow application. 
i . ns 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET CHEAPSIDE. 


LIBRARY. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS ; 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





BROOK’S 


SEWING 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





The only Diploma of Honour, 


Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 


LIST OF AWARDS. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Vienna, 1873. 





Excellence. 


COTTONS. 


SIX-CORD SUFT COTTON. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





'DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 





THE 


NEW 
FASHION 
BOOK, 


Post Free 
FOR 
TWELVE STAMPS. 


The Nineteenth Number of the New Fashion Book 


is now ready, price One Shilling. 


The Information respecting Materials and Fashions has been col- 
lected from the best Sources; and the I)!ustrations comprise every 
description of Models. CosTUMES, Mantles, Féte Dresses, Made-up 
Lace, Millinery, Young Ladies’ Costumes, aud Boys’ Suits are fally 
described, and the Prices are quoted; so that Ladies unable to visit 


town can “SHOP AT HOME.” 


The Book is enlarged to 36 pages, and in addition to the above. 
contains a Price-list of Drapery, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Haberdashery, 
at Manufacturers’ prices. Terms, Ready Money, without Discount. 








DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 


LONDON, W. 





CR AM CE R’S 


P | 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 


The Viste Pianette, trichord treble... ae 
with = brass bridge . 


The Oblique Trichord throughout .. 


demand, and are to be had 


I. BB CRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow. and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellers 


thro2zgbout the country. 


ANET T E Sjx3 


25 to 34 gs. 
42 to 50 gs. 
50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming a of the tone, as well as the extreme » cusceptteiitty and durability 
of the me: hanism, thc se unique Instruments are now in very general 


only of 


Now ready, crown ms comet paper, cloth, gilt edges, 
[S48EL TREVITHOE, By C, A. R. 





‘“* A poem of considerable power."— Press. 
London: CHARING Cross PUBLISHING COMPANT 
(Limited), 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

ANKING REFORM. By A. J. 
Witsox. “The chapters on the late Bank 
failures, and the revelations about bank audit and 
nce-sheets,and on bank acceptances and losses 

in the Asian trade, will probably have the greatest in- 
terest." — Economist ——“ He criticises our present 
banking habits with much acuteness aud ability."— 


Statist. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Eigbth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.°.S., 
= on &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
ndon, W. 
London: OC. MITCHELL and Co. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just out, Eleventh Edition. post free, 1s. 
OW to INVEST.—* we reliable and 
hence a valuable guide. Should be purchased 
by investors and read by them with thoughiful care." 
—Vide Public 
Published by E. J. BARTLETT, 30 Great St. Helen's 
London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S BIRTHDAY 
CARDS, in a great variety of Novel and Original 

Designe, and with Appropriate Greetings, may now be 

had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only 

of the Publishers, 

THOs. DE LA Rve and Co., London. 


SEVEN ‘Ls MEDALS AWARDED. 
’ 
Ss 


G OODAL 
XZ _ HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


\ OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish.soup, &c., it is incom- 
rable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ttles, 6d, 1*, and 28 each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


{\OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

‘he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 14 
pas 6d, 18, 2a, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by aooDa LL E BACKHOUSE, é CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic. any 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vi 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &., at 1s 1 aa, 

and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO.., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
A__ Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious toJam Tarts, nicl 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Froit. se 
YOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings 


( .OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
TI Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


(.\ OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to everything. 
Die ee CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


\OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
ad making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the — Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
roprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Scld in boxes, 6d and Is =" by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, and O00. 
White- Horse Street, Leeds. 


lu consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 7 
“LEA and PERRINS,’ 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. 
Wholesale by the Propr' Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gever- 
ally. . Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
wor! 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are tke EFFECTS of 
rf AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Sma!l-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, nS ine, and ine 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN THREE VOLS. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


RostnsoONn, Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 


Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Viva,” &. SECOND EDITION. 

“* Rhona ’ is @ genuine success, and one of the best 

novels that has been written for many years.”—Court 


Journal, 
All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 
“ This interesting story is full of bright and graphic 


CASHEL HOEY. 
touches.” — Spectator. 
Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 
“ This book is pleasant and interesting.”"—Athenzum. 


DONELL. 
A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 
‘A powerful and interesting novel."—Post. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


M. C. STrRLING, Author of “A True Man.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
THE GIFT-BOOK FOR EASTER. 


Ato Edition, with gilt leaves in ornamental binding, 
with Seventeen Illustrations in photo-mezzotint, by 
George R. Chapman. Price 25s. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


“Many of the designs are gems of exquisite feeling.” 
— World. 

“ Fine poem, finely illustrated.”—Spectaior. 

** Eros and Psyche literally float in ether.”— Graphic. 

“ His art most resembles that of Francia. There is 
in these designs a fine and high inspiration.”— 
Athenzum. 

‘The designs are gems of drawing and conception. 
«ss-s.One seldom sees figure illustrations of such grace- 
ful and powerful beauty."—Art Journal. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO,, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


XTRA PHYSICS, and the 

MYSTERY of CREATION: including a Brief 

Examination of Professor Tyndall's Admissions con- 
cerning the Human Soul. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“By showing how science is veiled in mystery, by 
bringing the intuitive philosophy face to face with the 
aggressive physical philosophy of the day, the writer 
bas performed a difficult task...... Starting with the 
admissions of Professor Tyndall as a representative 
of the physical school of thinkers, his reasoning is 
concise, connected, and profoundly suggestive.”"—See 
Review by *' J. M.,” Jnquirer, March 15th, 1879. 

“ It will be seen that the writer understands the real 
nature of the problem with whieh he has to deal...... 
No one can read half-a-dozen pages without becoming 
convinced of his power of acute and subtle thought, 
and his mastery of accurate and forcible expression.” 
—The Argus. 

“ This book sends some new light into the ocean of 
darkness which surrounds the little island of our 
knowledge "—Literary World. 

“One of the most remarkable endorsements of 
religious faith by science that have ever appeared.” — 
Kensington Nevs. 

“It may be the difficulty of ;the subject, or the dull- 
ness of the recipient, but the author's argument 
strongly suggests Coleridge ‘ exp'aining metaphysics to 
the nation,’ and Byron wishing ‘he would explain his 
explanation.’”—Jron. 

‘He is a rigorous and skilful reasoner, and is par- 
ticularly successful in dealing with the statements of 
Tyndall on consciousness, and the speculations of 
Huxley on protoplasm.”—British Quarterly Review. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 

YHE EVOLUTION of MORALITY: 

being a History of the Development of Moral 
Culture. By C. STANILAND WAKE. 2 vols., pp. Xvi.- 
505 and xi.-475, price 21s. 

“ An extensive and valuable collection of facts bear- 
ing on the important problem treated of by the author.” 
—Fortnightly Review. 

“The work throughout is as interesting as it is 
thoughtful and well written.”"—British Quarterly 
Review. 

* Acute and original speculations, while the tone of 
the entire work is temperate and reverent and fair 
towards opponents.” —ZJnguirer. 

“A treatise embodying a vast collection of facts, 
from which conclusions of great historical and philo- 
sophical interest are produced." —Scotsman. 

London: TRUBNER and Co. 











Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 7s 6d. 

~ONGS of a WAYFARER. By F. 

WYVILLE Home. 

“A remarkable book......His work has a real and 
vivid charm. In some of the finer passages of ‘ Sal- 
vestra and Girolamo’ we have decided poetic realisa- 
tion,..... In * The Poet’ we have a lyric of a very high 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
This day is published. 


ACCOMPLISHED 
GENTLEMAN. 


By JULIAN STURGIS. 
Crown 8vo,7s 6d. 


AN 


By the same Author. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 3s 6d. 


“A pretty love-story, interspersed with as many 
appreciative sketches of character as might have fur- 
nisbed forth several novels of the orthodox length."— 
Athenzum. 

“The real merit of the tale, which is very consider- 
able indeed, lies in the style, and in the flying shafts 
of scorn and wit which range through all the scenes.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


II. 
This day is published. 


DESTRUCTION AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE LATE WAR 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By RICHARD TAYLOR, 
Lieutenant-General in the Confederate Army. 


Demy 8vo, 103 6d. 


Ir. 
In a few days. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS: 
ONE BOOK OF ITS HISTORY. 
A Tale. 


By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers, 
Author of “ Guilty, or Not Guilty?” 


Two Volumes post 8vo, 17s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY, 
FIFTH EDITION. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, pp. 800, price 7s 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific, 

Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. Designed 

for use in Schools and Culleges, and as a Handy-Book 
for General Keference. 


By the Rey. JAMES STORMONTH. 


The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P. 
H. Puevp, M.A. Cantab. 


Fifth Edition, Revised, with a New and Enlarged 
Supplement. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready. 

The NEW PLUTARCH. COLIGNY 
and the FAILURE of the FRENCH REFORMA- 
TION. By WaLTer Besant, M.A. 

Post octavo, cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 


Now ready, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, price 15s. 


OUR NATIVE LAND, its SCENERY 
and ASSOCIATIONS. With 36 Chromograph 
Views and Descriptive Letterpress. 

Part I. of the New and Enlarged Series will be 
published on May 1,and be continued Monthly, 
price One Shilling. 


The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELS.—One or more Novels complete in each 
Volume, with full-page and other Illustrations, 
specially prepared for this Edition. Handsomely 
bound in a new style. Price Half-a-Crown. Half- 
bound extra, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

ST. RONAN'’S WELL, with 33, and The 
BEYROTHED, with 35 Llustrations, are now 
ready. 

This Edition will be completed in 25 Volumes. 

MARCUS WARD and CO., 
London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 











AN IRISH MANSION and a 
P DANISH THEATRE.—See the BUILDER of 
this week (4d, or by post, 444) for Views and Plan; 
Sanitary Warnings from High Places; Old London at 





class. "—Notes and Queries. 
“ Fullof cleverness, and even brilliance." —Ezaminer. 


“His perception of the nicest shades of effect in | 


word-painting is thoroughly artistic.”—Scotsman, 
PICKERING and VUo., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


South Kensington; Art Clubs; the Heralds’ College ; 
Varnishing Day; Glass Manufacture; Ancient Kn- 
gravings; A Drive for her Majesty; A Visit to 
Griffiths’s Paint- Wc rks, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 


St es 
Octavo, 616 pages, double columns. cloth. 
5 . Dri 
OMPENDIUM of TRISH} 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED Wepp z 
“ We welcome this compendium... of fascinating 
reading.”"—Academy. “A thoroughly useful " 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable f, “— 
osnped evidently the result of long and consei 
ur......the style is clear and effective aie 
and entertaining.”—Spectator. pie 
Dublin: H. M. Git and SON, Sackville Street 


ISTORY of the GWYDIR FAMILY 

’ With numerous valuable + otes from 4 

rogyntyn, Wynnstay, and Peniarth MSS., added & 
W. E. WYNNE, Esq., of Peviarth, and never before puh, 
lished. Printed in quarto, on thick hand-made Lae} 
old-faced type. Illustrated with portraits of Sir John 
and Sir Richard Wynne; Views of Gwydir in = 
and 1720; of Dolwyddelan Castle in 1742, and te 
Bridge in 1781. A copy sent post free to any efieen ie 
bona Britain 3 America on receipt of Twenty-ane 
Shillings, b. OODALL an y ENS 
Sotinss, y da VENABLEs, Publishers, 
“ The thanks of antiquaries and histori 
are due to Mr. Askew Roberts for this ee 
priot...... the only known account of the state of 89¢iet 
in North Wales in the fifteenth and early part of th, 
sixteenth centuries.”"—Daily News. 


The SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of 

RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for APRIL. ; 
CONTENTS. 

THE TRADE GUILDS OF THE CITY OF Lonpoy. 

ON THE Escape OF Prince Lovis NaPoLeon FROM 
THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 

RESIDUAL PHENOMENA. 

THE BaNkguPTcy LAWS AND MERCANTILE Cop. 
RUPTION. 

MAURITIUS.—No. IT. 

ON NURSING AS A CAREER FOR LADIES. 

THB VIZIER AND THE Horse. 

fone Crisis IN TRADE: ITS CAUSE AND Cur, 
ETASTASIO AND THE OPERA OF THE EIG 
CentTURY.—Part II. a 

SQUATTERS AND PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN VicToRI, 

WAGNER AS A DRAMATIST. 

WORDS AND DEEDs. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 
306, was publi<hed on TauRspay Last, 
CONTENTS. 

1. MEMOIRS AND CHARTERS OF THE LENNOX, 
- ELectric Licut. 

. RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN Rome. 

BASTIAT, AN APOSTLE OF FREE-TRADE. 
EAST-ANGLIAN SCULPTURE, 

THE KINno@'s SECRET. 

GOLD AND ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE. 

. WILLIAM Consett. 

. PESSIMISM. 

10. SOUTH AFRICA. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


C. BLACK. 
1 lgoe 
No. CX., APRIL, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH EMPIRs. 
THE RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. 
THE REORGANISER OF MODERN GERMANY: STEIN. 
POLISH LITERATURE. 
OUR SOUTH-AFRICAN COLONIES. 
THs IMPERIAL POLICY OF GREAT RRITAIN. 
THE EARLY KVANGELICAL LEADERS. 
ILLUSION AND DELUSION.—The Writings of 
Charles Bray. 
INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL Empire. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—1. Theology. 2. 




















HAIR rs Gots 


Edinburgh: A. and 
Now ready, price 6s. ne 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


MS OR ge to 


Philosophy. 3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, 
and Travels. 4. Science. 5. History and Bio- 
grapby. 6. Belles Lettres. 7. Miscellanea. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgvte Hill, 


HE 


Now ready, price 6s, post free. 
DUBLIN REVIEW, APRIL, 
1879. CONTENTS:—1. Catbolicism and Mr, W. 

H. Mallock.—2. Free-Will. Dr. Ward.—3%. Thomas 
Moore.—4. An Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencers 
Psychology. Part V Professor St. George 
Mivart.—5. The Christians of the East. Professor 
Lamy.—6. Catholics and the School Boards.—74 
Aleohol: its Action and Uses. Dr. Gasquet.—8. Tte 
Map of British India—9. The Eighteenth Century. 
W. 8S. Lilly.—10. Church and School in France.—Il. 
Note to the Article, “ Parental Authority in Matters of 
Religion."—12. The Encyclical of Leo XIII.—Science 
Notices, &c 

London: BuRNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W., 
end 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


\TATISTICAL SOCIETY'S 
ee JOURNAL. ; 
Now ready, Part I., Vol. XLU., MARCH, 1879, price 5s. 

CONTENTS. 


REPORTS ON:--1. The Fourth Session of the Per- 
manent Commission of the International Statistical 
Congress, held in Paris in July, 1878. 2. The First 
Session of the International Congress of Demo- 
graphy and Medical Geography, held in Paris in 
July, 1878, 3. The Second Session of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, held in Stockholm in 
August, 1878. By F. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S., Foreign 
Secretary and Delegate of the Society 

ON THE FALL OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN RECEST 
Years. By Robe t Giffen, E-q. 

THk FAMINES OF THE WORLD; PAST AND PRESEST. 
Partll. By C. Walford, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 





&e. i 
MISCELLANEA.—1. Financial and Commercial History 
of 1878.—2. Prices of Exports from 1861 to 1877.— 
3. Fires in the Metropolis during 1878.—4. English 
Literature in the Year 1878.—5. University apo 
races and Sun-spot Cycles.—6. The Death rate an 
the Motions of the Planet Jupiter.—7. Notes a 
Economical and Statistical Works.—8. Additious 
to the Library, with Notes, Periodical Returns, &¢. 





all Newsmen. 


London: EpWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S- 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 


MEMOIRS AND CHARTERS OF THE LENNOX. 
Evectric LicHrt. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN Rome. 
BASTIAT, AN APOSTLE OF FREE-TRADE. 
EAST-ANGLIAN SCULPTURE. 

THE KING'S SECRET. 

GOLD AND 1T8 ErFe0Ts ON TRADE. 
WitiraM Copsett. 

PgSSIMISM. 

SouTs AFRICA. 


CESAR: a Sketch. By James Antuony 
FROUDE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With a Portrait 
of Cesar anda Map. 8vo, 16s. 


SPO WN MS Moots 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Montlis. By Mrs. Brassey. With Map and 65 
Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


- 
BRIAN BORU: a Tragedy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The true poet's faculty of idealism.”"—Scotsman, 
“Much that is pure, and stately, and dramatic.”—Spec/ator. 
“A quite remarkable and exceptional gift of tragic verse."— Academy 


A FREAK of FREEDOM; or, the Republic 


of San Marino. By J. THEODORE Bent. Honorary Citizen of the same. With 
Map and numerous lilustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[Jn a Sew days. 


TALES from EURIPIDES; Iphigenia, 


Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, Medea. By Vincent Kine Coorer, M.A., late 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. [On Saturday next. 


FOUR LECTURES on SOME EPOCHS of 


HISTORY, delivered in Ely Cathedral. By the Very Rev. CHARLES Meri- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, 5s. [On Saturday next. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part VII., completing the Work. 8vo, 24s. 


MEMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and EARLY 


SETTLEMENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, 1511-1687. By 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. H. Lerroy, C.B., F.B.S.,&c. With 3 Maps and $ 
Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, £3. 


The SONNETS and STANZAS of PETRARCH. 


Translated by C. B. CAYLEY. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


MAX MULLER and the PHILOSOPHY of 


—— Translated from the German of Professor Lupwig Norré 
v0, 68. 


The ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure and 


its Development; an Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By WILLIAM 
EDWARD HEARN, LL.D. 8vo, 16s. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES at LYDNEY PARK, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By the Rev. W. H. Barmurst, M.A. With Notes by 
C. W. Kine, M.A. With 81 Plates. Imperial 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SUN. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Third 


thie 10 Plates (7 Coloured) and 106 Figures engraved on Wood. Crown 
vO, 14s. 


NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the 


School, and the Observatory, in Twelve Circular Maps. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. Proctor, 
B.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


Text-Books of Science. 


The STUDY of ROCKS, an Elementary Text- 


Book of Petrology. By Frank RuTLEey, F.G.S., of her Majesty's Geological 
Survey. With 6 Plates and 83 Woodicuts. Small 8yo, 4s 6d. 


By J. T. B. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


INTRODUCTION to the SYSTEMATIC 


ZOOLOGY and MORPHOLOGY of VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By A. 
MACALISTER, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology, Univer- 
sity of Dublin. With 28 Diagrams. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and _ the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Hswry Warts, F.R.S. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. THIRD SUPPLEMENT, PARTI. 8yo, 36s. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By J. Jounson, 


Barrister-at-Law, and J. H. Jonnson, Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and Glasgow. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8yo, 10s 6d. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





Now ready, Three Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 
price 48s. 


LIFE AND TIMES 


STEIN: 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE 
NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, MA,, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in ths University of Cambridge. 


From the DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 

“Tf we could conceive anything similar to a protective system in the intellectual? 
department, we might perhaps look forw ard to a time when our historians would 
raise the cry of protection for native industry. Of the unquestionably greatest 
German men of modern history—I speak of Frederick the Great, Goethe, and 
Stein—the first two found long since ia Carlyle and Lewes biographers who have 
undoubtedly driven their German competitors out of the fleld. And now in the 
year just passed, Professor Seeley, of Cambridge, has presented us with a bio- 
graphy of Stein which, though it modestly declines competition with German 
works, and disowns the presumption of teaching us Germans our own history, yet 
casts into the shade by its brilliant superiority al! that we have ourselves hitherto 
written about Stein. Seeley does not possess Carlyle’s original genius, though 
he avoids the levities of Lewes; on the other hand, he unites in himsslf the 
merits of both writers; of the former he bas the comprehensive and thorough 
knowledge of German history, while he riva's the latter in ths easy and trans- 
parent flow of his narrative. But once more we flod that it is only the English, 
of whose insular narrowness we hear so much, who have the talent for penetrating 
into German affairs and show the power of comprehen ling Germany and her as- 
pirations; Seeley finds his way among the forms of the old Prussian administra- 
tion with a certainty, as if he had satin the General Directory of Frederick Wil- 
liam I. or in the Cabinet of Frederick William ILI. Resting on diligent and deep 
investigations, Seeley is completely master of his materials, and is able to arrange 
them skilfully, and to exhibit them ina clear and just light. With this extensive 
knowledge he combines a psnetrating intelligeuce, guided by the sure political 
sense which is peculiar to the Englishman. Al!, moreover, is pervaded and 
animated by an affectionate sympathy for Germany, for her history and her great 
men; this sympathy imparts to the book a warmth which makes it attractive and 
delightful to read. The old Reichsfreiherr bere rises from the dead, living and 
moving, hating and loving, in his conscious, powerful! simplicity, in all his ragged 
greatness...... In five long chapters Seeley expounds the legislative and adminis- 
trative reforms, the emancipation of the person and the soil, the beginuings of 
free administration and free-trade, in short, the foundation of modern Prussia, 
with more exhaustive thoroughness, with more penetrating insight, than any one 


had done before.” 
From the TIMES. 


“ Dr. Busch's volume has made people think and talk even more than usual of 
Prince Bismarck, and Professor Seeley's very learned work on Steia will turn 
attention to an earlier and an almost equally eminent German statesman. It has 
been the good-fortune of Prince Bismarck to help to raise Prassia to a position 
which she had never before attained, and to complete the work of German unifi- 
cation. The frustrated labours of Stein in the same field were also very great, 
and well worthy to be taken into account. He was one, perhaps the chief, of the 
illustrious group of strangers who came to the rescue of Prussia in her darkest 
hour, about the time of the inglorious Peace of Tilsit, and who laboured to put 
life and order into her dispirited army, her impoverished finances, and her in- 
efficient Civil Service. Stein strove, too,—no min more,—for the cause of unifi- 
cation ben it seemed almost folly to hope for English will feel 
very pardonable pride at seeing one of their countrymen undertake to write the 
history of a period from the investigation of which even laborious Germans are 
apt toshrink. To thread the tortuous ways of Prussian politics from 1793 to 1813, 
to master the various blunders and all the cowardly tactics and vacillations of 
Haugwitz and Lombard, and to scatter the mists of legend which have already 
gathered round the German war of emancipation, is a hard enough task for a 
German man of letters, not to speak of an Eaglish Professor. No doubt, Dr. 
Pauli, Professor yon Ranke, Dr. Gneist, and many other German scholars write 
for us the history of our country and institutions, and it is taken for granted that 
they should be our historical teachers. It is soothing to the national self-respect 
to find a few Englishmen, such as the late Mr. Lewes and Professor Seeley, 
doing for German as well as English realers waat miny German scholars have 
done for us.” 





From the ATHEN ZUM. 

“Ina notice of this kind, scant justice can be done to a work like the one before 
us; no short résumé can give even the most meagre notion of the contents of these 
volumes, which contain no page that is superfluous, and none that is uninter- 
esting. We have not been able to say anything of the spirited sketches Professor 
Seeley has given of the lives of Steine’s greater contemporaries; nething, or very 
little, of the lucid account he has given of the way in which the Prussia of 
Frederick the Great gradually changed into the Prussia of the War of Libera- 
tion; nothing of the constitutional struggles which our author has described 
with precision and without pedantry. Every day the interest attaching to the 
present political condition of Germany increases; every day we see more and 
more clearly the outlines of the great constitutional struggles, possibly of the 
Revolution, that must surely soon come about. To understand the Germany of 
to-day, one must study the Germany of many yesterdays, and now that study has 
been made easy by this work, to which no one can hesitate to assign a very high 
place among those recent histories which have aimed at original research.” 





London : 


LONGMANS and CO. 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster- Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW 


————_ 


BOOKS, 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


On May 1, demy 8vo, with Portraits, 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


_By THEODORE 


MARTIN. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
On April 28, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


DRAMATIC ; 


By ROBERT 


DYLS. 


BROWNING. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS,” &c. 


“AIRY F A | 


R Y = i a 


A N.” 


By the AUTHOR of “PHYLLIS,” “MOLLY BAWN,” &c. 





SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. gBy 


Jonny ADDINGTON SyMonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. own 
890. (Un the press. 


MIXED ESSAYS. By Matthew Arnold. 
Crown 870, 9. [Just published, 


ConTEenTs :—Democracy—Equality—lIrish Catholicism and British Liberal- 
ism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literatare—Falkland 
—A French Oritic on Milton—A French Critic on e—George Sand. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen, 


Author of “History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 
Third Crown 870, 9s. 

ConTsNTS:—Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—Zdinburgh Re- 
viewers— Wordsworth’s Ethics — Landor— Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté—~ 
Kingsley. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By 


Jous ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of “‘ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. (Un the press. 


SKETCHES from SHADY PLACES. By 


THOR Frepur. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A volume of descriptions of the criminal and semi-criminal (if such a word 
can be coined) classes, which is full of power, sometimes of a disagreeable kind. 
ovoeee THO Volume is worth reading."—Athenzum. 

“A most remarkable yolume....,.[¢ is a truism that half the world does not 
know how the other half lives; nevertheless, we were hitherto unaware of the 
extent of our ignorance.” — Whitehall Review. 


The CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their 


—— With the EPICS EPITOMIZED. By W. T. Dosson. Crown 8vo, 
price 9s. 

“ It is in its way a little encyclopedia, and presents us in a compact shape with 
knowl for which persons who do not know exactly where'to look for it might 
ransack libraries in vain.” World. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s 64. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, with Illustrations by E. T. Wheeler, George 
Cruikshank, J. P. Atkinson, and F. Barnard. 


The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS—The FITZ- 


BOODLE PAPERS—OCOX'S DIARY—CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Now ready, No. OCXXXII,, Is. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for APRIL. 


With Illustrations by GzorGE Dv Maurier and Frank DICKSEE: 


CONTENTS. 

‘WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Ohap. 43. The End of the 
Dream.—44. Apres ?—45. Conclusion. 

BopiLy ILLNESS AS A MENTAL STIMULANT. 

CoBBETT. 

Tne REVOLUTION AND THE STAGE IN FRANCE. 

THE DuTIESs OF IGNORANCE. 

THR Don QUIXOTE OF GERMANY. 

Loose Men. 

In Memortam (Major STEUVART SMITH). 

MADEMOISELLE DB MzessAC. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 8. Madame de 
Trémonville at Home.—9. Grande Kabylie. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Second Edition, now ready, 3 vols. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ With its wealth of character-study, incisive analyses, and effective situations, 
this is a very striking and effective story, and it exhibits in high degree Mrs. 
Oliphant’s great and peculiar powers.” 

JOHN BULL. 


“* Within the Precincts ' will take a high place even among Mrs. Oliphant's 
able stories, and it is full from the first page to the last of clever sketches.” 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 


By the Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“Even a more delightful book than ‘The Gamekeeper at Home.’ It is diffizalt 
to give more than the vaguest idea of a volume so full of interesting matter. It 
must be defined as a mu/tum in parvo encyclopedia of country sights and country 
matters. The author is at once the closest and the most catholic of observers. 
Nothing escapes him in the animate creation; he is also intensely interested ia 

he ph of the atmosphere and weather; and he has much to tell about 
the habits of the country people, and their odd and primitive ways of thinking. 
Open the book where you may, you cannot fail to find something attractive; sod 
as it is impossible to do it reasonable justice in a review, we can only recommend 
our readers to procure it.” 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 


“ A volume which is worthy of a place beside White's‘ Selborne.’ In closeness 
of observation, in power of giving a picture far beyond the power of the mere 
word-painter, he is the equal of the Sélborne Rector,—perhaps bis superior. The 
author's observation of man is as close and as true as his observation of the 
lower animals. This is a book to read and to treasure.” 


From the ACADEMY. 

“Surely this revelation of beauty and wonder in common things is nothing less 
than genius,—insight vigorously exercised upon its special objects......A charming 
book. It is one delicious idyll of the country. The grace and delicacy of these 
pictures are unrivalled. Every lover of the country will delight in is English 
pastoral. Its variety constitutes its charm. Like our own lanes and hedgerows, 
every turn discloses a distinct beauty.” 


From the GRAPHIO. 


“ Marvellous pictures of country sights in England. A volume to be read and 
re-read, and each time, we think, with a keener interest.” 





Now ready, Third E lition, crown Svo, 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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